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The Sevénteenth ‘Strategy for Peace Conference continued . 
THe Stanley Foundation’s series of annual meetings dedicated toa 
re-evaluation of U.S. foreign Policy. Eighty-five participants froma 
wide spectrum of disciplines convened to discuss six timely and 
important issues within the general theme of "Arms Limitation and 
Disarmament.” 
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The first Conference to Plan a Strategy for Peace was held,.in . 
June 1960, to involve leaders in government arid the professions. 
throughout the United States in a search for a more enlightened . 
. and forward-looking foreign policy. | 
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The format of this Conference has beeh an informal off-the- . 
тесогд exchange of ideas and opinions. No time has been spent in 
presenting or debating prepared papers or positions. No effort has 
been exerted to achieve consensus where difference of opinion , 
has been evident. қ 2 . E 


Each gróup report was prepared by the rapporteur to state the ' 
&ssence^'of discussions. Reports were reviewed’ by group 4) 
participants and finally: revised by the rapporteur reflecting ` 
participants! comments during the reyiew session. As participants 
did not review the reports of other groups, the reports do not 
necessarily reflect the views of ail members of the conference, 
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~ Government officials-taking part in the Conference are in no 
way committed to апу» position or. findings: of the. discussion 
grgups. + | ` : 
.— VR М expressed in this report are not necessarily the views of 
The Stariley Foundation. ы e œ 







This report is distributed in the hope that it will stimulate study, . 
research and education in the field of foreign relations. We игде 
that references to, or duplication or distribution of, the contents о! . 
this report be given proper acknowledgement. | 
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‚7+ For the seventeenth time we convene a Strategy for Реасе 
...' Conference, for: the fifteenth time here at Airlie House. Each prior 
^. conference has dealt with several issues related to a U.S. foreign policy 
better suited ло the management of global problems affecting a viable 
« strategy for peace. This year we focus uponthe issue of Arms Limitation 
'; апа Digarmament. This emphasis is consistent with, our historical , 
pattern, arms control and disarmament having been one ‘of the 
* discussion topics at each prior conference. Undoubtedly the major 
contributions of this series of conferences have occurred in the area of ` 
гт _ arms control. | А = 















. however, has more than historical justificatign. The"time to halt and 
, reverse the ever spiralling and widening arms race is long overdue. It is 
=~ * sheer madness to allow it to run on unrestrained, madness whether 
"viewed from the standpoint of economics, security or global 
cooperation. ee ; 
$^ Spending $300 billion annually upon the world's military 
` establishment$;— over $3 trillion since 1960 — makes no economic 
ерсе, with ѕо many unfunded domestic and glgbal needs. Military 
expenditures now riva] the aggregate the world community spends for 
education, and are nearly twice the expenditures on health апі маг . 













- grows due to expanding nuclear arsenals, proliferation of nuclear 

«weapon сара Шу, new weapons and mounting transfers of 

conventional weapons to developing nations. hat moral justification. 

Ss is еге for such ihtense preparation for war which all nations avow they 
are deterthinedto avoid. t с 

Е . Expansion of the arms гаф is customarily rationalized as being 

-` essential.to national security. Indeed there can be no other moral or 













nations? 1 believe that we must seriously qu 
'ássumpfion. ” AN MON 
Do the'superpowers gain security from their ongoing frantic efforts 

- to deny fach other number one status in strategic nuclear deterrence? 
Mutual Heterrence, credited with maintaining an uneasy peace of terror 

. for two decades, is destined to continue for some time. But are not the 
. multiplying levels of overkill, Біргер bómbs, more sophisticated 
delivery systems and far ‘out exotic weapdas as likely to destabilize as to 










mu recogríition underlying-detente that the nuclear giants dare not loose 
. . :their nuclear arsenals upon each other? | Е 
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Concentration here upon args: limitation and адий) м 


the $15 pillion channeled to” foreign economic aid and the mere $1 - 
billion to international peacekeeping. Unfortunately, the $300 billion ” 


^ logical justification. But has the engoing arms race truly improyed the, ` 
- » .securfty* of the superpowers, the ,mtddle powers or the developing,, ' 
dies the validity of this* ' 


- strengthen deterrence? Isn't enough enough, particularly given the tacit - 


i 
; "© The continuing strategic arms race, with its massive commitments of 
. money, technology and human ‘resources, expands the opportunities 
- ` for nuclear,crises, if not disaster, due to.accident, systems failure, 
М inadvertence or miscalculation. Proliferation of nuclear weapons ', 
' broadens the’ strategic race, undermines the, bipolar stalemate and + 
multiplies the chances of nuclear crises. : ^ 
With more and mote arms in the-hands of more and more nations,a. 
the probabilities of controversy escalating into armed conflict are 
drastically enlarged. The temptation to use military threatandactionsis . .„ 
mot likely to be generally resisted by governmental leaders faced with — * 
actual or perceived challenges or threats from without or the need for 
diversions from tkoubles within. Neither the maturity of governments 
nor the stability of their leaders сап be counted upon to act with caution 
and prudence. Nor Сап terrorists possessed of materials for A bombs be 
expected tq avoid blackmail and violence. А 
Such situations become more hazardous when the Soviet Union and 7 
the United States are locked into the high-tefsion relationships of their 
р ‚ own arms competition. Moreover the ability of superpower influenteto - 
help resolve conflicts among others diminishes as the political influence 
provided by nuelear weapons fades. The world generally seems to better 
understand the basic concépt underlying detente than do the 
superpowers, i.e. that the superpowers know they dare not use their 
s: -' „strategic nuclear weapons. Hence the-credibility of nuclear umbrellas 
erodes and nations, presumedly protected by them; are encouraged to — ' 
» enla ir arms. . Р 
The deleterious, impact*of the arms race upon international 
,' cooperatióg is hazardous to the solution of major global-preblems 
confsonting the world community. Besides the maintenance of pedce 
and security, these problems include: developing péaceffi mns of 
"resolving controversy, accelerating economic and sécial development, 
reforming the world economic older, coping With unfavorable 
resource/ population balances and'enhancing human rights. Successful 
management of these problems Calls for the utmost of cooperation 
among nations, including willingness to accept mutual restrictions 
upon the use of national sovereignity.  Сопсепіга Ж. upon -arms 
undermines cooperation. Real or assumed enemies must be identified. 
- Suspicion and antagonisms are generated, often founded upon long-* 
standing féars, prejudices and hatreds. Moreover, possession of arms | 
tends to encourage resort to the threat and use wf force"and other, 
* military approaches to resolve controversy and solve problems 
-a . Because the time to halt and reverse the arms race has come, a 
change in strategy is needed. Emphasis must be shifted from arms 
_control and ‘imitation to arms reduction arid disarmament. -Arms 
" control*measures of the = two, decades have stabilized mutual 
deterrence and redüced the probability of use of nuclear weapons. All — . 
who have helped fashion armis control concepts have contributed to 
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national security. But times are i changing. Threats to peace Sind security ` 
, are nojlonger solely bipolar. Arms centro] alone is no longer adequate. 
„Моге weapons are not bringing more’ secutity. Arms reduction 
measures are-called for, fashioned as ‘steps to ultimate general and 
complete disarmament. 4 / 

While all nations share responsibility and have a stake in arms 
reduction, the key to bréaking thé current impasse rests squarely upon 


ж the two major nuclear weapon powers, the United States and the Soviet’ 


Union. Until they fulfill commitments to accelerate reduction of nuclear 
weapons as specifically stated jn the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty ' 
and as inferred in various joint statements, progress will be minimal. 
‚ Positive action by the superpowers, demonstrating tiir sincerity to 
reverse the arms race, could break the log jam. It cosi 

"climate more conducive to negotiating agreements r*reduction of 
с nventiorial as well as nucleat weapons, for limiting nuclear 
proliferation and for creating of regional weapons free zones. 


How are the Soviet Union and the United States to be persuaded to’ | 


more aggressively pursue arms reduction? What could motivate them to 
reverse the айтп race in keeping with the, underlying common, 
. understanding of detente, йате!у that war between thése nuclear giants 


must be avoided? The basic answer, I believe, is enlightened self interest ' 


— economic as well as political — supplemented by йш public 
opinion from within and without their countries. E. , 
One of the functions of this and similar conferences is to help 
provide such motivation by identifying common se interests and 
influencing public opinion. The topics for our six discussion groups at 
this conference have been chosen because they te totheseends. 
-Futhermore, earl progress in the area of each to оны to halting 
and reversing the arms race and to arms reduction and disarmament. 
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MULTILATERAL DISARMAMENT CHANISMS t 


While the superpowers hold the key to unlocking ‘the barriers to 
nuclear arms reduction, the whole world has а stake in the process and 
must be involved. Effective multilateral disarmament mechanisms аге ` 
needed to prod the'superpowers and to deal with non-proliferation of 


" nuclear weapons and reduction of cónventional weapons, + , 
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' A sense of impasse, futility/and pessimism now ‘dominates | 


-multilateral disarmament matters both in GenevaMiid New York. The 


n inadgquacies of current mecHanjsms are evident. Agendas of regular 
inn, 


sessions of the General Assembly are too«crowded for deliberate 

consideration «of disarmament/matters. While the Conference:of the 

- Committee оп Disarmament ( CD) has produced severalarms control 

‚ treaties it has,neither halted nor reversed the arms race. China and, 

France shun ‘the CCD. “fhe current interest in fasHioning better 
ч ` "m ` ` 


sofostera new . 
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А 7 os m à 
multilateral mechanisms reflects in part a growing dissatisfaction with 
2 NOU. Sand Soviet potas in disarmament matters. . ` Ж 


. Many observers advocate ап effective forum, involving all nations 

27. fot periodic consideration of disarmament matters — a world 

` disarmament conference or special session of the General Assembly as , 

"how proposed for 1978 — plus a smaller body to negotiate^specifie 
treaties ++ either a new body or a restructured CCD. 


The United States has adamantly opposed both a World Disárma- 
ment Conference (WDC) and a restructuring or replacement of CCD. 
Our discussion. group should focus ‘upon: the, need for improved 

- multilateral mechanisms, the desirable process to obtain them, and the. . 


E - appropriate U.S. policy regarding them. К 
С o. THE FUTURE OF ТНЕЧАЕА 


Inspection and verification are inevitablycalled for аба part of arms 
reduction and disarmament agreements. The International Atomic” . 
Energy Agency (IAEA) has, since its founding in 1957, been concerned 

ith safeguards for detecting diversion of nuclear materials for non- 

peaceful purposes. Upon the adoption of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 

* the IAEA assumed further responsibility for developing safeguards. 

· The IAEA has discharged these responsibilities well. Its background of 

Ы experience should prove invaluable as the world community acts to 
reduce arms and begin the process of disarmament. А 


. 


. : Vast expansion of nuclear programs around the чо raises 
questions about the ТАРА. Should its rolebe enlarged beyond detection 

of diversion? Should it undertake functions of control and regulation? 
How might the IAEA relate to regional cooperative efforts in nuclear. 
matters including energy and reprocessing centers? What expansion . 
and restructuring is needed for the IAEA of temorrow? In short, whatis 

the IAEA’s future regarding inspection and detection related to arms 
«eduction and disarmament? uL VÀ 2 


. ` « . Зе; 

* „The compatibility of the TAEA's other role, бе: promotion of 
peaceful uses of, atomic energy, also warrants examination. Is there 
merit in separating these promotional and educational roles from those 
of inspection and verification? U.S. action sekarating the regulatory 

. and operational functions of the old Atomic Energy Commission is 
^^ cited by some as an argument for dividing the IAEA. . 


.% 


See Continued strong support of the IAEA by the United States and 
other advanced nuclear nations is crucial to the future of the IAEA." . 
` How is it to be assured? M. 
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б SALT? NEGOTIATING PROCESS 


Continued and intensified negotigtion between the United States 
and the Soviet Union are obviously crucial to arms limitation and 
‘disarmament. How may U.S. .procedures ‘for these important 
negotiations be improved? This'is the question posed to our discussion 
group. ) "UP 20» 

Executive versus Congressional relations-are опе facet of these 
negotiations deserving attention. How should decisions on what to: 
negotiate be made? Should not Congress ‘have greater input in order to 
provide balance to Pentagon postures and (о fatilitate executive ' 
accountability? Á * 7 


Is the current degree of secrecy syrrounding'SALT fully warranted? | 


, Qne byprodutt of excessive secrecy is the lessening of the,traditional ` 
. Tole of the news media in maintaining a better informed and more . 


ifivolved citizenry.’ A related factor is the handicapping of efforts of 
NGOs to contribute input on arms limitation matters, an input that 
could be most, valuable. | 

While proposals to improve SALT negotiation must take' into 
account Soviet reactions, we should not be timid in seeking more 
effective approaches. Too much is' at stake. The process needs to be 
speeded up and broadened. Continuing advance dialogue on strategic 
matters — as distinguished from negotiation — might help. How useful 
are the “hedging” and “bargaining chip" approaches? What greater role 
should be given to nongovernmental exchanges and ‘contacts? 

The need, ih short, isa more effective, active, and rapid negotiating 
process if the two superpowers are to lead the way inarms reduction and 
disarmament and live up'to, the commitments and *implications of 
detente. Until there is dramatic change, SALT will remain the lowest 


: common denominator of the world community's efforts to halt and 


reverse the arms race. ` + 
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."^ INTERNATIONAL PLUTONIUM MANAGEMENT - 


Because plutonium is used to manufacture nuclear explosives, 
growing stocks throughout the world wherever nuclear reactors operate 
are a mounting threat-to peace and security, Diversion of plutonium 
allows nations to make nuclear weapons or so called-peaceful nuclear 
explosives (PNEs). Theft by terrorists raises a horrifying specter. The 


threat grows greater every day as more and поте reactorsare activated. 


Six countries now have exploded nuclear bombs or PNEs; eleven 
others reportedly want to develop such capability and one or two may 
already have it. The IAEA estimates that the number of reprocessing 


` plants able-te.gonvert spent uranium,to weapons-strength plutonium 


will triple to 17 in the next decade. By 1990 reactors in déveloping 
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ye countries alone will be generating annually sufficient plutonium for 
me .3,000 small atomic bombs. : | И 
Hence, intelligent and.effective plutonium management is crucialto 
arms reduction and disarmament. Guidelines for U.S. policy are urgent. 
The.United States as an advanced nuclear supplier should be supplying 
stronger leadersłtp. What should be our nuclear export policy? How 
can we р adequate cooperation among the several nuclear * 
supplier nations? Should plutonium be used as fuel in the current 
generation of Teactors and if so, how should this use be licensed and 
* controlled? What should be the U.S, posture regarding multinational . 
regional nuclear centers? Ahswers are needéd to these and related 
"questions. . ? ' mcr 
National guidelines and policies, however, are only the beginning . 
because plutonium management is ар international problem: Pending 
U.S. decisions will have vital ahd dirett impact on international 
А management of plutonium. The supplier nations that must be involved , 
have held secret meetings іп London oVer,the last year and'a half, but 
(C little is known of the outcome of their discussions. ~~ - 
* Participation of developing nations i$ equally important and often 
. overlooked. They perceivé nuclear energy as essential to their 
development both for the generation of electrical energy and for 
“plowshare” type peaceful uses. Unless they are intimately inyolved in 
the dialogue shaping policies for plutonium management, they cannot, . 
be expected to cooperate with the nuclear supplier nations. 


THE DE-MILITARIZATREN OF OUTER SPACE 
Contrary to the common assumption within the United: States, the 
. 1967 Outer Space Treaty, ratified by some 70 nations, including the 
у United States and the Soviet Union, does not prevent military uses of — « 
outer space. Although it prohibits placing nuclear weapons in orbit, 
both'the superpowers are using outet'space militarily and are perfecting . 
" additional hardware'for this purpose. . . 
Outer space remains available for transient ICBMs carrying nuclear | 
- weapons. Satellites are used as early warning systems to detect missile , 
_launchés, as gontrols to improve missile accuracy, for surveillance of 
ground troop and missile deployments, and for gathering other, 
intelligence. Reportedly both superpáyers are rushing development of 
space, hardware capable of destroying satellites and incoming'missiles,: 
while in outer space. Space shuttles, having military potential, afe 
.Scheduled to be operational soon. . | 
Obviously consideration of de-militarization of outer space is timely 
' before this final frontier is irrevocably committed.to military purposes. 
. The current'status and the trends of military usage, as well as the 
, provisions of the 1967 Treaty, would seem proper points of departure. a x 
: Projection into the future should reveal the need for further treaty 
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provisions to halt the arms race in outer space. Consideration of the 
appropriate role of the United Nations-and the superpowers could aid 
the formulation of fufther U.S. policy regarding outer space. 

One caution seems appropriate. Satellite systems for detection of 
missile launches and gathering intelligence have a peaceful purpose too. 
They now help stabilize.nuclear deterrence and they can help verify 

performance of future arms limitation and disarmament agreements. 
This factor deserves careful consideration informulation of-outer space 
policy. г А 


шоқ WEAPONS LIMITATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
- Fora generation the Middle East has been a trouble spotémbroiled 
in repeated wars and violence interspersed with uneasy armed trucés. ` 
Direct confrontation between the superpowers engaged in supplying - 
arms and military assistance to the countries of the area has-often ` 
seemed imminent. Hopefully a tenuous settlement may evolve in the * 
foreseeable future, whether through a step-by-step approach, a la 
Kissinger, atmultinationa] conference or some other procedure. 
* But wilf such a settlement bring stability and peace to this trbubled , 
area or merely provide another uneasy interlude between wars? Many 
‚ observers believe the answer depends in part upon what arms coritrol 
. and arms limitation agreements accompany or follow the settlement. 
. Can prolonged peace and security prevail with.current programs оѓ. 
*. expanding armaments? Massive transfers of conventional armaments 
to the Countries of ‘the’ Middle. East and nearby Persian, Gulf area 
continue.. Israel is presumed to have nuclear weapons and otlier 
countries are undoubtedly moving toward nuclear weapon capability. , 
Can a tinder-box be made safe by injecting.the tools of war, however — * 
*balanced? А ag . 2 | 
Hence the importance of examining the potential for area arms/~ | 
limitation contro] policies and agreenfents, even though it be a difficult 
and complex assignment. Dare reliance be placed on military balance? 
If not, what corwentional and nuclear arms agreements are desirable? 
Possible? How could they be negotiated? Should they be a part of an 
overall settlement? What roles would be appropriate for the United 
* * States, the' Soviet Union, and the 'United* Nations in negttiatiig; 
implementing and guaranteeing agreements? Answers to such questions 
, could be useful in cooling this hot spot. 
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, a CONCLUSION. 
. m closing, I voice а, nioynting frustration, and indeed a growing 
anger, that'my government continues to fuel-the mad momentum of the 
arms race: We are still over-reacting to the threat of communism. We 
réspond too quickly to the alarms sounded by the Pentagon and echoed 
by other vested interests of the military-industrial complex. We ае 
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swept along by politically inspired emotional appeals that we must be 
number one>We allow those who dare to challenge our military policies 
` to'be branded as fuzzy-minded or unpatriotic. 2: . 
= Such attitudes, matched. by comparable ones in the Soviet Union, Р 
maintain the pressüres that keep the arms race going. Step by step, with 
, а suspicious eye on each other, these two nuclear giants strive to match, 
if not outdo’ each others weaporiry. And where they lead others seek to ‘ 
follow with conventional, if not ‘nuclear, weaporis. й 
қ I wait the United States to be number one — number one in facing ' 
, up tothe realities of the nuclear age ant the growing interdependence of 
hoth'the nations of the world and the global problems confronting EE 
‘ tfem. Leadership in, such а competition must start „with both ` 
recognition-and acceptance of the concept that the use of military power 
can no longer be considered acceptable as the ultimaté instrument'of the 
foreign policies of major powers. Nor сап military poWer be considered 
iable security device for lesser powers: Hence, if we want to be 
г ong/in the race of reality, we must focus upon the development 
] е methods to assure international peace and security: This ', + 
" calls fór compulsory means to peacefully resolve controversies between 
` nations and their natjonals plus globalinstitutions and mechanisms to’ 
protect nations from intervention and to assure nonviolent expression “ой 
of their rights ‘of self-determination.’ | m 
Arms reduction now, and later some form of general and complete 
‚ disarmameitt, have a chicken and egg relation to U.S, policy and 
| programs facing up to the realities of the nuclear age and growing 
`~ interdependence. Disarmament progress must parallel the development 
‘of alternate systems assuring peace and security: the one stimulating the , 
other. Believihg, however, that checking and reversing tHe arms race is 
the place to start, I trust that сосен here wilt contribute tà 
2 o.  thisend. |. у č | 
Finally, I urge all who share my frustrations and agger to intensify. 
. your efforts to cogvince dpinion-shapers.and decisiorf-makers that а” 
thajor’shift in U.S. foreign policy is urgently needed. Achievement of 
"arms reduction and disarmament, and associated alternatives to assure 
. > peace and security, must become working precepts rather than aJofty .. ^ . 
` „aspiration for the future. Only then will our nation face realities and... 25» 
respond fully to our heritage. Onlj then have we a chance te avoid 


x 3 _ bequeathing to our children and grandchildren dhazarddus over-armed . =, 
` : war-oriented world. Only then will we devise an e strategy for ' 
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- MULTILATERAL | 
‘DISARMAMENT 
‘MECHANISMS ” 


* , This group met 16 consider the adequacy’ of multijateral dis- 
armament mechanisms and to make suggestions for their improvement. 
Several members pointed out that while the'existing machinery has 


ensured greater progress'in the atms control field. Nevertheless, it was 
generally considered important to do everything possible to improve 
^ the machinery. There was general concern that the negotiating process 
«~ _ iş not able to cope with the rapid pace of the arms race, and the mere 

> tinkkring with the machinery cannot close the gap. | 


Five’ components of the.disarmament mechanism were identified: 


(1) information; (2) study; (3) deliberation; (4) \negotiation; and (5) 


е | follow-up. Our examination focused’ on items (3) and (4). 


>” © MECHANISMS AND OBJECTIVES P 


Some members felt that if progress in limiting armaments was less 
than satisfactory, it was,due rather to a lack of political will than to the 
inadequacy of existing machinery. But whose politica! will? Is it that of 
Le adn of a few major powers oristhe problem broader and deeper? 
With proper leadership, public opinion could be aroused, many felt, 
and could be translated into pones : 


аа 


| -imperfections, it is not clear that different mecharisnis would have . 
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= g E ц, x 
: ‚ It was also suggested that to get at the heart of these questions one 
e must bear ih mind some of the obstacles that stand in the way of mo 
2n "тары progress in disarmament. One obstacle cited was the insufficie 
understanding of the relationship between arms ljmitation and natio 


. j 


security: there are many who do not see that the former can be а legiti- 

mate tool of the latter..Other participants pointed to the complexity of . 
disarmament . issues. Different ‘countries have different weapons | 
systems, dnd various kinds of asymmetries are present, giving riseto ~“ 
problems оѓ comparability- There are numerous technical problems.to: 
overcome, of which the problem of verification is just one example. + 
Even leaders who,are éáger for rapid progress face difficult problemsat > - 
^. hoine'as те аз abroad. e 


MI pras members pointed out that disarmament mechanisms pay , 













important roles in addition to negotiation. One was an overall, 
rationalizing and legitimiating function where a central mechanism 
would act as a clearinghoise for the activities of the various negotiating >” 
2 forums..| Another was an; informati function for governments · ` 
is. . participating in discussions and negotiations. 
Ж * "The question of the relationship betveen mechanism and objectivés А 
was tàised. t was ithe machinery for? Are the objectives clearly 
4 defined and widely agrded?; It was suggested that for the limited К 
2 ‚ objectives which are p sently pursued, the machinery is perhaps 
- adequate; if the objective are broadened then new mechanisms should 
be seriously considered. » D 
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В A SPECIAL SESSION  , 
+ ` The group paid considerable attention to the convening ofa Special 

- * — . Session of the U.N. General Assembly on disarmament. The idea ofa | 

Ж Special Session was revived at the Non-Aligned Foreign „Minister © <. 
Conference in Liina, Peru, in August 1975, and was endorsed by the 
Fifth Summit Conference of the Non-Aligned States at Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, Alugust 1976. eee he б 
There-was general agreement іп the group that a Special Session is " 


T likely to;bé convened іп 1978..A view was expressed that the convening “, 
of “# Special Session should not prejudice the holding of a World ^. 
Disarmament Conference. And it was stressed by several members that ` ° 

РЖ every effort’should be'rhade so that the Special Session would not ` 

: simply duplicate what the General Assembly and its First Committee е 

are doing: in their'annual debates on disarmament. | РР ' 

Some: members suggested that the agenda for a Special Ѕеѕѕібп ^ 
might include the following items:, . ny 

1. assessment of thé current situation, · * 
is. 3 | 2. corisideration of basic principles, · | жт 
^  . | 3 consideration of a program of action Specifying priorities and 

|, recommendations, : К ` 
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;. 42а review of disarmament mechanisms. 
The importance of the role of public opinion in disarmament was again 
emphasized in the context of the Special. Session, and it was suggested. 
that this question should be made the fifth item on the agenda. 

‚ Elaborating on the various items of this proposed agenda, the 
following suggestions were made: : 


. 


L Assessment of the situation should be in.the broadest terms, and 
should not be restricted to current activities of existing U.N. dis- 
à .armament mechanisms. ' 1 , ! 
2. The work on basic guidelines and objectives should take account 
. of the principles embodied in the McCloy-Zorin agreement of 
1961. It should include such considerations as the relationship 
between national security and disarmament, and balance in arms 

~ — limitation. |, РА қ 

`3. It was pointed out that in calling for a program of action th 
‚ Special Session would follow the example of other recent world 
А conferences. Preparations for the Special Session should give 
E careful consideration, (0 the Comprehensive Program for 

.,, í* Disarmament discussed in the General Assembly in 1970. 


‚ such issues as the convocation of a World Disarmament Confer- 
ence (WDC), and the adequacy of the disarntament mechanisms 
; - for the task they face Я 2 
"^ Not everyone was satisfied with this agenda. Thére were some who 
would like the Special Session to bea genuine forum for concluding and 
„endorsing negotiations on such issues. as nuclear testing, a regime о 
non-proliferation, the prohibition if indiscriminate weapons, the non- 
use of force, and the prohibition of new weapons of mass destruction. 
USS. participants recalled the successful role of the United 512165 21 


the Seventh Special Session and suggested that the forthcoming session ` 


offers an opportunity for U.S. initiatives promoting disarmatnent 
objectives. It was specifidlly suggested that arms coritrol officials 
throughout the government be directed to give planningfot the Special. 
‘Session’ а high priority. Moreover, Congress should request the 
Executive Branch to present possible proposals in time for public 
hearings and Congressional récommendations. U.S. non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) and experts, have a ünique opportunity to 
organize their efforts to play a consultative and educational role in 
advance of the Special Session, as well as during the Session, with ote 
NGOs. 5 , : 
It was urged ak intétde partmental planning Should result.in а, 


“ 


A. In reviewing disarmament mechanisms, théře could be included | 


^ 


prográm of selected measures for the reduction of conventionalas well , 


, as nuclear armaments. Finally it-was urged that the U.S. governmerit 
. could create a favorable atmgsphere for both the session and its 
aftermath by carrying out practicable unilateral measures. 

D % ” . 
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- Мапу felt that the preparations for tie < Special Session наша gite 
due attention to the linkage betweén disarmament and development. 
They pointed out that reductions inthe resources being directed into the 2 
‘arms race could make possible jh e allocation ef greater resources 10 
deal with the urgent pro yen ems “of poverty and ecoñomic and social 
. development abroad as "well as ‘at home. : "X p ? 
. There was ‘consensus in’ the group on the need for adequate 
preparation for* the Spee 1а} Session.-A U. N. preparatory committee 
should be established te-work out a concrete, agenda for the Session,, 
The hope,was expressed that the committee could focus its attention on А 
the substantive preparations for the , Session: There was some 
disagreement whether majority vote or consensus would be ra Rest way 
` "of proceeding in the Session.» й 


There were several other suggestions aimed “ati enhancing the 

` effectiveness of the huc ud and its preparation:': ve , 
; 
1, every effort Should be made in the preparation, dna conduet ofthe 
Spécial Session to encourage active participation ‘of all states; 
9, studies should Бе commissioned in advance / "of" the ‘Sfecial 
pog Session both from the U. М: Segretayiat.and outside experts, and 
if, <, the Secretafiat should. be strengthe ed correspondingly; . 


` 3, there should be ап explicitroléi inthe Special Session not only for : 
x Fi j; NGOsbut;also for those résearcłrinstitutions which, by virtue of 
Н ‹ their ‘expertise and activities in the disarmament field, ‘could | 
ЕІ I ү! averially contribute to its success. "n 


yo it was generally recognized that there was both 3 political 
бала psychological difference between the Special Session and а WDC, 
(ей former having more modest objectives. While some members still 
‚ preferred a WDE | over a Special Session, the prospects for convening, ‘ 
ү: теш ithe near future, in light of the continuing gpp onnon of 
% > two major powers were Considered at best uncertain, 
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Я NEGOTIATING: MACHINERY X. . 
Іп considering the relationship between machinery айа Objectives, ЕМ 

7 the question was raised’ whether a single negotiating forum is best, for * 
à . dealing with the numerous and complex issues and opportunities "we 

‚о: face. There was a consensus that while the Conference of the Committe&, 
7 on Disarmarnent (CCD) was not a perfect mechanism for negotiations, " 
it has done a useful. l job i in several areas, it has recently proved to be 
relatively flexible, ahd it is capable of adjusting to changing needs. The 
CCD embodies, só to speak, the step-by-step approach of negotiating a 
... Series of ‘specific arms control measures; büt it was suggested that a 
* 2 broader effort to halt the arms race is needed. ~ “ m 


v 
г 


. ^ 4 Work was generally agreed, and the implications of their absence from . 


"^^ thé proposa% prepared by the functional forums. . 





Disarmament (GCD) represented this broader effort. GCD continues 
to be the official ultimate goal, but doubt was expressed by some on the 
usefulness of renewed attempts to draft a single comprehensive GCD 
treaty. Rather, it felt by, many participants, the international 
community should ‘raise its sights from the step-by-step approach, 
.attacking our problems оп a broad front, and yet in detail — taking up 
*. the task of negotiating practigable, near-term but meaningful 


4,. limitations and .reductions| for each of the weapons systems, 


v 


deployments; and other elements which together make up the vast, 
‘dangerous, and wasteful enterprise we call the arms race. =’ ‘ 
T 


“ 
To reflect this approach, it was suggested, we should create a new 
. , structure of several negotiating forums, each with a.specific, functional 
mandate: nuclear arms and weapons-tests, the trade. in conventional - 
arms, naval construttion and deployment, chemical weapons,etc. The 
composition. Of each forum could reflect the direct interest of various 


. ' > countries in that subjett. М 


This proposal could be carried out in at least two different ways. In 
one case the CCD .would be replaced by а cluster of independent 


JaA forud} patra Rac i sub-groups could be established 
=., жіп the CCD its 


. with an,appropriate enlargement of each: 
.." country’s.delegation. The view was expressed that the.link between the 


coordinating mechanism will be necessary to integrate and rationalize 


© › The desirability of involving France and China in disarmament” 


n 


. ве negotiating machinery were discussed. Varying views were 


omplish, éspecially in the, near-term, as well:as on how to induce 
them to participate. Some thought that the first step in that direction 


.'^. ^could be the abolition of the U.S.-Soviet co-chairmanship of the CCD; 
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others remain skeptical on whether іаѕ the key question, and, 


and China could be harmful. ж 


"+ Limits on the'most dangerous and destructive of all weapons Are. 
. ` being negotiated bilaterally in SALT, The suggestion was made that in 
~ future forums there should be consideration of the relations between 
| bilateral negotiations and multilateral disarmament efforts. | 


from close relationship to public opinion through NGOs, research 
institutes, and the press. yffe-meed for secrecy should be balanced by the- 
‘need for information. A consultative relation of NGOs tqdisarmament 


+ 


A 


Y k discussions, if not always negotiations, should be explored. . 


т Е * 


à . * ! . 17: 
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At an earlier stage, the work an General and Complete . 


oo what their: participation, if it could be obtained, would - 
a 


. expressed concern that if pressed too hard the effort tod raw in France 


General Assembly and the-CCD should-be strengthened. In any case, a, . 


“ 


^ There was some support that disarmament neggtiations can benefit % 
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' . It, was observed іп connection withthe need for negotiating 
./ ; machinery that while negotiated disarmament agreements are essentia], 
. Progress toward disarmament can also be made through jnitiatives 
_ taken by individual states in the"gXpectation of reciprocation, this 
"progress to bé ultimately institutjonalized through negotiation. 

It was urged that the Unitéd Nations.should be kept fully and 
regularly informed of all disarmament negotiations, and that the United 
Natiohs should from time to time assess all discussions, negotiations, 
and treaty reviews, perhaps through a revitalized\U.N. Disarmament 
Commission or through periodic Special Session 4 

REGIONAL ARMS CONTROL 


The group considered the possibility of supplementing global 
negotiations with regional ones. This possibility seems to be gaining 


. increased atténtion. 


tion. corm! n Ы C 
Some participants pointed out that the record on regional arms 
control.is not particularly encouraging. Only onesignificant measure — 
‚ « the Latin кп Nuclear Free Zone — has been ‘successfully 
negotiated and has gathered wide support. It was suggested that the 
situation in a particularregion must be “ripe” and that support from th 
vd is usually desirable if a regional negotiation is to make 
8. There was concern that regional attempts atarms control 


!," , might distract from a more inclusive global approach and that the 
5 ии 


. cfeation of a regional forum might freeze rather than unlock a situation. : 
2. “Sonie participants emphasized the great potentials. of the ongoing 
' Vienna negotiations on forces reductions in Europe, while others 


^ ` differed” It was also pointed out that it would be desirable if certain 


regional afms гасеѕ could be “frozen.” ~ А 
Despite the probiems ‘involved, most argued that regional arms 
limitations could and should be advanced on a pfagmatic basis, 
wheréver favorable conditions exist. They maintained that the regional 
ang globaleapproaches should be viewed as complementary, not 
: mutually exclusive, and as potentially reinforcing each ofher. 
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к | 2279. INTRODUCTION 20-0 
The-International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was established 
*. in 1957-on the initiative of the United States. Its 34-member Board of 
Governors, in which there is no veto,” and its budget, are entirely 
separate from the United Nations although it makesan annual report to , 
>. the UN. General Assembly. Жергебелі the IAEA has 110 members. 
In suggesting the establishment of the IAEA, the United States 
hoped to enlist the international cégnmunity in furthering the purposes 
of the “Atoms for Реасе” program фп particular, this meant setting up’ 
an international system to safeguard against the divétsion of nuclear 
~~- materials from peaceful to military purposes. This safegtards function 
., increased in importance when the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
:Nuclear Weapons (NPT), signed in 1968, ùssigned to the IAEA the 
, function of verifying the obligations of non-nuclear weapon states party ! 
to «the Treaty not to divert фей peaceful prograins to weapons 
‚ production or other nuclear explosive devices. . 
is assignment represents one of the few instances where am 
organization's functions later used to verify a treaty predated:the treaty 
`, itself; there were many benefits from this fact. i қ 
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Working gradually, over about 15 years, the IAEA had developed a 
`, System of safeguards, апа, equally important, wide ассерфпсе of its 
^.' — N procedares even though they involvtd the visits of Agency inspectors to 
-" . ., national nuclear facilities and the review of operating records. 
| - , Acceptance of this degree.of intrusion on national sovereignty reflects 
* ` the realization by most of the wofld's nations of thé danger of nuclear 

| - war. At the end of 1975, the IAEA had safeguards agreements in force 


„+ + With 64 states and approved agreements awaiting entry into force with. 
2 - 17, some under bilateral arrangements and others under the NPT. 
Today the dangers of nuclear weapons proliferation are so great that 
the IAEA, understandably, is the focus of a broad and lively debate 
about the adequacy of international eguards. The Agency has been а 
*"'* target for both criticism and praise An our assessment of the way it has 
` + been used, this discussion gr 


е 






At the present tinfe IAEA agreements cover all but one of the power: 
reactorsand all-but seven of the research reactors — of a type whose 
byproducts could be diverted to weapons — outside the nuclear 


~ соуе а. These figures, however, merely state the problem as it exists 
i “st? today. Facilities under construction, on ofter, or planned will add 
‘г + - immensely to the scope of (һе problem. ‘Projections of e.number of - 
» , facilities? together with the oft-expressed concern thet there are 


review of IAEA’s future.’ 


-compelled thi à 
Е g thécapabilities, both present ‘and,future, of the IAEA 


"а. sim antalyzi 


ғ ^ With respect to detecting the diversion of nuclear materials from . 


peaceful purposes to use in weapons or other nuclear explosive devices, 

4 this report assu that the prevention of the spread of nuclear 
* ». weapons, through е NPT or through widespread acceptance of IAEA 
`. +. safeguards, is an essential step in the ‘interest of world peace. Those 
``. 7» sharing this a$sumption, however, point out that the failure of the major 
} weapons powers to achievé substantial measures for thecessation ofthe 
nuclear arrns race and'relating to nuclear disármament may be at least 


ү ~ future capacity of the IAEA to detect unauthorized diversion of nuclear . 
р materials from. peaceful Pusposes to use in weapons. The focus of the 
«review, hoWever, is primarily on this latter aspect of the problem. : 


* ` a 3 2% Р; 

©, 22. © QUALITY OF SAFEGUARDS.’ 

^" `. The IAEA has а professional. staff of about 460 members,  . es 

PA headquartered ір ‘Vienna. Of these, 100 staff members — including * » '* 
$.. some 70 inspectors — are responsible for checking ôn the signators’ 
40 compliance with regulations designed to deter (and hence prevent) 

574 "diversion of special nuclear materials for use in weapons. They operate * 


* 


| und much to criticize, and much to. 
. Praise in the context of the Agency’s future, . 


Е ? weapons statesa In addition, four small reprocessing plants, опе, ' 


Sus ` Uraniupeénrichment plant/and one fuel-fabrication plant аге not ^ 


` +. “loopholés” Je for those facilities now under such regimes, have : 


`~ ag dangerous an gbstacle to this objective as any lack of present ot ` 
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DJ і ir ability to havéstinatly detection of any 
. ` such diversion will deter any such diversion from taking place. - 
* X „До judging how effective this program of timely detection has been, 


















MN and will-be, we 
55-2 must operate. The first/is that restrictions, imposed in the name of “ 
gnty, have inhibited, and cancontinue tojnhibit, IAEA 
eir conduct of on-site surveillange at many ryiclear, 
quirement that inspectors be acceptable to thein$pected 
make it ,possible 10. stall an inspection. And the 
rmission to cross national bound ries, and for that j 


under the control of a local guard, makesa truly 


tion different in degree, rather than in kind, from a: . 


inspection. Some exfffessed concern that restriction of IAEA 

| чен points” in a safeguarded facility of a NPT. 
+ mati е discretion of a NPT nation to devise its own nuclear“ ` 
7- - i'*naterial b ókkeeping system, also serve to limit the depth and 

.' süniformity of IAEA inspectionsand audits under the NPT. Some of us 
v ӛсе these restrictions as barriers to the effectiveness of a truly. global 
o. | ‘safeguards system... о, 

|o „Purely technical difficulties also’stand іп the way. U.S. sources һауе” 











‘promises. high assurance (95%) of detecting diversions of 8kg. of 
А plutonium of 25 kg. of contained uranium, per facility, per year. Lesser 
* e` Quantities. of-diveried material would be detected with а” propor- 
d Ronately ower probability of detection. Amounts of this magnitude, - 
. “>. however, are roughly the quantities needed to'make a “crude” nuclear 
-ò ‘explosive device, and to some critics at least this “High assurance” seems 
inadequate: However, this may be more Вай. зи сет to deter а 
*,. eipotential diverter from trying. “3 ЖС 

Ы” 22 To be sure, no safeguards systemcan be completely foolproof, and it 
isthe consensus among us that thereis no absolute assurance of IAEA'S 
success in limiting the divergjon of nuclear materials leading to 
£ a. proliferation of nuclear. weapgns. This fact should, we believe, ‘be 
1: . squarely faced. Forto pretend jat perfect safeguards are achievable-is 
V to mislead the publié and disfort the realities of proliferation politics. 
Ен It appears likely, however, that "absolute" safeguards are not always 
necessary to provide some level of reasonable deterrence to 
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p ` taken to improve, the quality of IAEA inspectioris/ These include 
|^. , increasing the efficiency of safeguards we have. These ісінде a needtọr- 
и uniform standards ‘fairly and consistently applied; including, when 
necessary, roungethe-clock inspection (this doefnot include light-water 
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d dicated, for example, that for. large. nuclear facilities inspection .. 


unauthorized diversion, although thif group felt ill-equipped to assign " 
апу numerical probabilities to such a success rate, We must also recall | 
pi hat IAEA safeguards аге not the only programs in operation which 
.",'* — might provide information bout а diversion; there are national means"; 
of obtaining information. There, are, of course, steps that should be : 
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must recognize at least two restraints under Which Це-- == 











































reactors), easier access and 
with spevial vulnerabilities to nuclear-material diversion, such as 
natural-uranium, heavy-water reactors, thatcan be fueled continuously 
‘without shutdown, It also includes Standardized and improved 
^ accounting methods, and standardized and better seals and monitors’ 
where access to nuclear materials should be limited. And it would 
include lifting some of the current restrictions on the operations of 
cameras or recording devices. Further consideration should also be 
given to making publicly available the inspection reports and the 
~“ evaluation of accounting reports and material bàlances. 
^^ In evaluating these international standards we should bear in mind 
that there is no apparent technical or scientific reason why IAEA 
safeguards techniques could not be significantly improved and. 
extended. Thatthey have not been improved and extended comes down 
to'a matter of political decision on the part of governments concerned. 
~ , As one participant put it: “Ап international agericy can only do what its 
members want it to do. It has no authority of its own. If you don't like 
what it's doing then don't blàme the agency — blame the member. 


Ғы money and manpower for nuclear development the Agency's budget", 
` , and staff s miniscule. i 


А . Should also bear іп mind that IAEA cannot — and does not claim to — 

i provide: (1) physical Protection to nuclear facilities; {2) actual 
prevention of diversion or pursuit and reconnaissance ‘thereafter; (3) 
s detection of clandestine nuclear activities; and (4) regulation of nuclear 

exports. Also there are certain practical and political limitations onthe ‘ 
immediate and drastic application of sanctions Te diverters in 


.;-. Violation of its safeguards. | . 
x In making an overall evatuation of IAEA safegtiards that takes all 


these considerations into account, perhaps the most honest thing we can 
d about current IAEA programs and procedures is that, considering - 
théiz objectives, they are у generally reliable” and “workable” where they 
+ fe. applied. The group agreed that while accountability and - 
E Surveillance próblems éxist, there is no evidence of any Uiversion for 
litary purposes. Some felt that in light of the aforementioned 
. Y safeguards problems, the mere fact that no diversion has been disclosed 
м . by the IAEA is insufficient assurance that diversions have not, in fact, 
2227 taken place. In short, as we will indicate later, both the breadth and * 
depth of those operations should be improved if the IAEA is to meet 
satisfactorily the tasks that lie ahead. : 


` 
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BREADTH OF APPLICATION OF [AEA SAFEGUARDS . 
- We tonsidered the breadth of the IAEA safeguards within ал” 
individual state, in particular whether Or not it would be advisable for 
states accepting these safeguards te place all of their entire nuclear fuel 
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greater physical surveillance at facilities ЕЯ 


states.” Indeed, compared to the. worldwide total expenditures of. · 


In evaluating the deterrent capability of IAEA safeguards, ме ‘` 
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gulations. As Director General Eklund 


“7. cycle activities under Agency re 
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said to the IAEA's Twentieth Session of the General Conference: It may 


be necessary to stipulate “as anirreyocable condition forthe delivery of 
nuclear material-pr equipment, that the receiving state accep 
safeguards on its entire пис! : 
~ Technically jt is easier to 
-ореп. A safeguard 
^ state is easier to-ad 
particular facilities: 
' Politically à total-f 


саг programme.” | 
“balance the books” if all the “pages” are 
vers the entire fuel cycle system of a 
minister and more reliable than one restricted to 
ч 
uel-dycle approach is also attractive, because itis 
ly stringent safeguards to some ofthe 
ring others. This also serves as a 
NPT who accept 


_ of dubious merit (ое able to app 
country's nuclear facilities 
source of discrimination 
safeguards on all sources 
riuclear. activities, while 
countries not party to the 

materials being transferred., 

- A method of, handling this p 
adoption. of a policy n 
riuclear weapon state no 

* accept IAEA «afeguards on 
We recognized that such a policy, 

. spirit of the NPT, may present 

ilateral agreements for nuclear 

inting in a different direction 
that this proble 
agreements or otherwise. 
There-has been increasing pressur 
substantial U.S. 
? measures for non-pro 
4 . Foreign Assistance Act of 
gertain U.S. aid for any count 
enrich uranium or repr 
importing country plac 

*. agrees to placet 
* Because the imme 

of countries (perhaps t 

an elaborate set ‘of provisions fo 


against parties to the 
f special fissionable material and all pea 
at the same time such materials аге sold to 
Treaty under safeguards applying 


be the widespread 
r assistance to any non- 
nless they have agreed to- 
all their peaceful nuclear programs. , 
which seems to be requiréd by the 
roblems under the various U.S. 
some of Which appear to be 
from the Treaty. We believe, howeyer,, 
ndled, by renegotiation of bilateral 


ot to provide nuclea 
t party to the-Treaty и 


m can be ha 


e within the U.S. Congress for 
de national and international 
liferation. The Symington Amendment to the». 
1961, recently enacted into law, cuts off 
ry exporting or importing the means to 
ct plutonium unless the 


initiatives to upgra 


ocess spent fuel to extra 
es all of its nuclear facilities under I 
he facilities under ntültilateral auspices when available. 
relatively small number 
t time), and because of 
r Presidential, and Congressional 
ns can be set aside, the worldwide 
t. Yetit is usefulas an indication of 
ng. It appears likely that 
for non-proliferation policy, will 


diate impact of the billisona 
wo or three at the présen 


_reactions ovér whether the restrictio 
impact of the bill may not be too 
the,way attitudes in Congress 
additional legislation along this liné, 
be considered by the 95th, Gongress. 


was in sympathy with this direction in 
pt raises, in the minds-of some ” 


Practically 411 of our gro 
18. Congressional policy. This conce 
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participants, doubt about the Standing of the nuclear weapon state to 
insist оп inspecting the facilities of non-huclear weapon states in order 
to be sure that they асе riot being üsdd to make weapons while refusing 
to permit inspectio ‚ of their own facilities on a similar basis and ^ 
continuing to turn оў increasing amounts'of material for their own 
Weapons use. Carried № its logical conclusion this doubt could be met 
by an agreement by a im notto produce nuclear materials for use 
in weapons. жы к, . . е 
The participants Were mpathetic with this position, but manyfelt 2 
` that adoptinga policy that'might result in full I AEA safeguards for non- : 
weapon countries was tod irportantto hold it upuntiltheadoptionofa ~ 
‘treaty on the cessation of production of nuclear matérials for use in’ 
weapons; and this hag been the subject of negotiation without success 
for many years. > 7 . : | 
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POSSIBLE CHANGES IN STRUCTURE "oe x 

2 . .' . АМО FUNCTIONS DEJAEA ' - | 

Separate Promotional and Regulatory Functions" *- - EL. | 
- By a sizable margin this group rejected for now the frequently made | 


proposal to split the IAEA along functional lines, much as the U.S, 
„Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) had been split in 1975 into separate 
regylatory (NRC-Nuclear Regulatory Commission) and D 
promotion’ ({ERDA-Energy Research аай. Developmen 
Administration) Bodies, While many members saw no useful parallel d 
ween the U.S. experience and the future of IAEA's operations, most 
nevertheless said that if a functional split should be made in the future, 
опе оҒ the new bodies be charged with research and promotion onall- .. 
| forms of energy. In addition, а view was raised that a new body to deal - 
‘+ With alternate energy sources might more fittingly be established within 
"^ the United Nations. . E 
P mu, oi Я 
. Assume Responsibility for Physical Security "а-ы 
The group considered the Agency’s possible role in physical security 
against theft and sabotage. Although-a majority of the ‘group felt that 
the IAEA should take no direct res onsibility for the physical security 
5, of any installation or material not i own, the group did believethatthe \ 
‚ * IAEA should have a role in the problem of physical security that could ` 
‚ Tun parallel to, and perhaps sometimes be a part óf, its role in safety 
. ,Matters. For example, we agreed that the IAEA should continue to . 
` develope, improve, and circulate model physical-security plans and 
assist states in implementing them."We also concluded tiiat individual 
ТАЕ tp should be reviewed ànd approved pot only before the 
т 
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Po V 1АЕА лус; assistance to a plan büt also before;certain preferential 
Y "credif'br financing agreements are made by suc public financial insti- 
tutions as the U.S. Export-Import Bank 9г by the World Bank. We 
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further suggest concluding an’ international convention te’ establis 
physical security standards calling for IAEA. supervision. E 
_ Prevent As Well As Detect 96 n [n 
. We were divided on the question of whethtr or not IAEA should ' 
have a role and effectiveness in the prevention of diversion as well as in 
timely detection. There was, of course, no disagreement that the IAEA 
does not have the power to ‘engage in direct prevention as such. We 
discussed, and some of us disagreed on, the extent that the IAEA could 
-cause sanctions to be imposed as a result of a diversion that would һауе 
+ Өһее есі of preventing diversion. We concluded that the future role of ` 
ч the so-called “suppliers groüp" bears directly on this/policy alternative, . 
2.* Jhe possibility was discussed that the suppliers might choosetóimposé `- 
22. * their own economic,sanctions as a means of forcing their customers to’ « 
| accept IAEA or mote stringent safeguards. Considerable skepticism ` 
, “was expressed on this point by many, and some regretted that the policy ` 
|. | of secrecy maintained by the suppliers group made effective discussion 
`» a, of this point impossible. ~ т "ME 
xe . Considering action the Agency could take on its own, it was pointed = 
. 1. outghata finding of a diversion by the Board of Governors of tHe IAEA, 
could result in suspending any nuélear aid from the IAEA. It would also 
result in action by which the IAEA directed any óther Agency тесть - 
é with. whom’ the, offender had‘ nuclear arrangements tO зизреп Жау , 
- ~ shipments of huclear materials. We discussed the opinion that there was | — . 
a legal obligation to comply with this direction, but we could not ON 
generally agree about whether there would „bé* compliance. In . -` 
-*corfsidering what sort of sanctions could be applied, the group; = 
# concluded that no clear schedule of penalties could practically be 
devised in advance. It may be useful, however, to develop a progressive 
scale of possible sanctions, beginning with the most fundamental and ' 
operational, such as citing a facility for violation and withholding , 
further technical assistance. From these procedural beginnings could- 
come an escalating choice of options, ending with a referral to the , 
Security-Council. We recognized that the final sanction would be (in | "а 
addition to economic measures discussed above) this referral to the | 
Security Counc#. All these steps would require the political willofthe — , , 
member states, particularly the Board of Governors, and such political 
will bas notas yet been tested. — '— ' (t 
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Extending the Agency's Authority . A tA 
+ ne This óptiort follows directly from the prior subsection because опе 


way the IAEA could prevent, as well as detect, diversion is to conduct 4 
certain nuclear operations.-A varjant of this approach could be to, * 


, arrange to conduct such operations by a multinational organization, 
i. under IAEA direction. This arrangemept we believe would make 
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role in operating reprocessing, a 
a “wait-and-see” attitude to such 


economic reasons — is still too 
reprocessing essential. 
`` Ме dosconcur that the IAEA should conduct research and 
development on alternative methods for handling and using spent fuel, 
"" eg. the so-called “tandem fuel cycle” that.re-uses spent fuel from light- 
water reactors in heavy-water reactors. The so-called “thorium fuel 
cycle” is another candidate 


for future research and-develepment; and. 
should be pursued. 2 | 


U.S. SUPPORT FOR IAEA IN FUTURE m 
The United States, as the founder and a principal participant in 
the IAEA, has special opportunities and obligations to, assist the 
Agency's continued development. | 
- «First, it should take a financial lead iff assuring that the Agency's 
"^ budget will be adequate — and its sources of funding reliable — for the _ 
tasks that lie ahead. IAEA officials say that present levels and sources of ` 
their funding are adequate to meet current needs. But before long the ` 
worldwide expansion of nuclear power — and the hecessary extension 
of inspection and other services to more countries and facilities — will . 
require drastic increases іп the Agency's financial resources, IAEA is ` 
.now funded by annual assessments and voluntary contributions. For 
the 1980s and beyond many felt new funding mechanisms seem 
necessary, and the group heard proposals for different approaches to 
i ple, an international assessment on nuclear power 
per kilowatt hour) would vastly 


this task. For exam 


plants (perhaps one-twentieth of a mill 
Increase currently available funds. Usi 





` diversion less likely, We divided on the question of extending IAEA ~ 
^ . actions into the various sections of the fuel cycle. As to reáctors, there 
` was no-support for direct operations by IAEA, and slight support for 
` indirect operations in special circumstances through a multinational 
facility under Agency direction. We did agree, however, that IAEA 
operation of ‘spent fuel storage (as authorized by Article XII, sub- 
paragraph A-5 of the Statute) is a first and logical step to possible : 
, involvement in other aspects of the fuel cycle. On other matters, suchas 
chemical reprocessing, our views differed widely. Some members 
” thought the IAEA had no direct 
majority thought we should adopt 
involvement, and a few thought that direct participation by the Agency ~. 
would be useful in the future. It was our consensus, however, that itis .. 
', premature to make a decision for the IAEA, in part becauSeythe 
: advisability of reprocessing —from hon-proliferation, safeguards, abd 
е: uncertain. Nevertheless, some thou t 
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ng this suggested price, a 1,000- ^... ., 
$300,000 a year — one-twentieth , * 


‚ ‘Mwe plant would provide a revehue of 
‚ the present total IAEA annual 
million а year. 





‘safeguards budget, which is about $6 ` ^ 
| TE 
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-from “һе United States and other major powers to help in achieving 
iruly adequate safeguards., . ‚, =. ee 
cond, the United States, should take the lead in sharing its 

safeguards capabilities with the IAEA. This can be done two 


‚сапу ош the-researcl and development programs that the IAEA 


wot Considers most essential for improving its safeguard capabilities, and 
57.5 (О) Љу shating with othey nations — through IAEA technical- 


“information exchange — the latest techniques and equipment for' 


7 1. conducting safeguards activities. In this connection, the United States 

. could also. give priority to developing further such equipment as 
portable monitoring devices for use by IAEA inspectors. 
AR SA ? з а зға > Ы 


АС assist-the IAEA in the struggle to prevent the spread of nuclear 


the part of the United States as well as other countries. |. 

~ . Some members suggested that'thé NPT, verified by the IAEA, 
Қ however. commendable, was not.a bold enough step to prevent 
"proliferation of nuclear weapons because it was not universal and has 


“еге should be a universal treaty outlawing the use of nuclear weapons 


`` State that did use nuclear weapons. It was further suggested that a 
-" "worldwide conference be called to consider such a treaty. ` i 


indicated they would favor such a treaty only if it permitted the use of 
А nuclear weapons in defense against an armed attack in which a nuclear- 

‚ - Weapon state was actively participating. Many also tóok exception to 
..,- the automatic enforcement action called for in he suggestion. 


$ mof the atom brihgs with it a special moral and: international 

humanitarian concern to avoid the ultimate horror of nüclear war, the 
_ destruction of civilization as we know it, if not the extermination of 
.. mankind. Against this background the narrow concerns of national 

' sovereignty and financial penury, which may, if we are not watchful, 
_ + stand in the way of helping prevent this catastrophe, are dwarfed to the 
"e igsignificance they deserve. ы ы ` ©. 
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jWays: Х1) nting technical assistance money and personnel to. . 


-i. Móney, techniques, and improved sensors all may be necessary to ` 


and. calling. on all other nations of the world to take immediate) 
enforcement measures, to the full extent of their power, againsfany ^. 


. +. Many of the participants indicated they would favor a treaty 
outlawing the use of nuclear weapons; most of those taking this view — 


‘Another possible source of revenue could be a higher contribution © ` 


*, V- weapons, But they аге пої enough. What is needed is political will, оп, 
- ло truly effective sanctions behind it. The suggestion was made that. | 
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‚ ; Notwithstanding this diffetencé, we all believe that the peaceful use | 
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c. SALT: > > 
NEGOTIATING · 
PROCBSS. ` : 
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,1969 the United States and the Soviet Unien 





* Іш November 
v initiated the Strate 
^. negotiations, SALT\I, resulted in the Antiballistic Missile (ABM) 
7 2. Treaty which limited) both sides to two ABM sites and the Interim 
^+ Agreement оп Offensi 5 which in effect, placed a five-year freeze 
on the aggregate (оба ОЕ Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) and, 
Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) launchers in the United 






















were signed, discussions have continued but there have been no further. 
agfeements on strategic arms, except the Protocol to the ABM Treaty 
. Which reduced the permitted number of ABM Sites to one each. Th 
. Vladivostok understanding, reached’in November of 1974, establishe 
the guidelines for an agreement to replace the Interit Agreement. The 
_.. envisioned new agreement would lirfiteachrsidéfo aj aggregate of 2400. 
^^ strategic launchers (which includes ICBM and SLBM launchers and 
. heavy bombers); it would also limit each side to no more than 1320: 
Jaunchers for missiles equipped with MIRVs (multiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicles). This proposed SALT Il agreement has not, 
however, been forthcoming, and the negotiations are stalemated over 








States and Soviet Union. Since Мау 1972, when these two agreements , 


Aims Limitation Talks (SALT). The first set of 77 
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the questions of £he.inclusion of the Soviet backfire bomber in their - 
5: 2400 aggregate and the limitation to'be applied to strategic cruise 
v Both sides are committed to continuing negotiations to limit 
“© strategic weapons. While, the principal obstacles’ їо progress аге 
+7 Substantive rather-than procedural, the future of these negotiations, 
» and, indeed, the future of strategic arms control in general will depend 
Хоа significant extent on the process by which the United States andthe . 
Soviet Union negotiate with each other in this area. It was the purpose... 
‚ of this discussion group to examine the SALT ргосез аз її has operated * 
:in the SALT Тапа II negotiations ánd to suggest ways that it might be 
amade a more effective instrument for reaching agreements. 
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b 
S "m ..' THE SALT PROCESS . "E 
. Jnconsidering'the SALT process the group recognized that not one 
‘but three SALT negotiations take place concurrently. In addition¥o the 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations, there are. important and often difficult 
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2. Panel, and the National Security Council (NSC) system frames the г 
:. issues and forces out those positions which have no bureaucratic 
sponsors. In fact, during SALT I, the Verification Panel served to shape - 
.. and focus President Nixon's and then National Security. Adyisof 
5»... Kissingers thinking about the role of the ABM. In. particulár, detailed " 
. 5 analysis of the effects of large scale ABM deployments on both sides on ` 
strategic: stability apparently helped persuade Nixon to offer to 
abandon a.system that he had pefsonallf invested considerable political *- 
capital in getting ddopted by the Congress. % | 
Тһе negotiations between the Soviets and Americans,in SALT I 
took place on two levels: (1) the front channel, formal negotiations ` 
betweeifthe two delegations and (2) the, back channel and summit ` 
negotiations between Nixon and Kissinger and their Soviet Ё 
counterparts. The back channel negotiations were decisive in reaching >. 
agreement ш! the delegations performed an important role іп + 
exploring issues and resolving many, drafting agreements and d aling 
_ with some of the highly technical issues like radar limits. The us. 
SALT II delegation appears to have been given less freedGm to engage. . 
`_ sin exploratory discussions than the SALT I delegation. " nong < 
| .. The SALT 1 and II negotiations have been conducted іп secxét: 
Strategic arms had a great. mystique about them at the beginning of : 
'' — SALTIand neither side was ready to disclose much information about 
ү, AT, them. Furthermore, it was felt that private negotiations would prove , 

B F * a ` % + * 
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, . More canstructive because there would be less incentive to let polemics 
‚ "enter into the discussion. However, even if the public and the Congress 
^ Were givén information about some issues, they were not given 
information about the options considered by tlie President in resolving 
those issues and clearly did not participate in that decision-making 
e Process. Advocates of greater public information about SALT point to 
the lack of clear and complete disclosure of the nature of the U.S.- 
` Soviet MIRV-ban proposals in early and mid-1970 and the state of the 
negotiations on a MIRV-banat that timeas an instance in which greater 
, informatión could have broadened patticipation in the process and 
could have changed the results. . 
» While^most concede that this tight secrecy existed at the beginning 
DUM of SALT I, some argue that the process opened up later and that in the 
: 1972-74 period the broad outlines of what was under negotiation were 
+” > ~ known. All recognized, however, that the administration has not made 
"t comprehensive statements on U.S. proposals in SALT I and II, and that ~~~ 
it is only by sifting through the sometimes erroneous and sometimes 
ə», accuraté material in the press and journals that one can discern some 
у idea of U.S. and Soviet positions. . А | X 
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, EVALUATION AND SUGGESTIONS — - 


" There were differing assessments- of the adequacy of the present 
B SALT process. While по one felt that it was perfect, some did feel that 
the process was basically’ satisfactory, needing only minor changes. 
е Those who defended the present process considered it important по йо”  ' 
' *blame the lack of a SALT II treaty on the SALT negotiating process. 
Some argued that the NSC system was successful in framing the issues 
for decisions by. the President but that the decisions at the top were not , 
' forthcomipg. | 
‚= ‘., Mhe group differed sharply over the extent to which the SALT 
`, negotiations should, be made more publi¢ “Most agreed that more 
чё ‘openness was desirable in order to broaden public understandingofand —." 
participation іп (һе SALT pgocess. There was no consensus on ‘the 
degree of publicity desirable. Some maintained that the basic proposals 
of the U.S. government should, within a reasonable period of time, be | 
. made available to the Congress and the public, and that the specific . * 
Soviet proposals and counterproposals should be discussed with the 
t appropriate Congressional committees on a regular basis. On the other 
idi „side, the majority ofthe members seemed to feel that it would be a 
‘ ` mistake to make U.S. proposals, as opposed to general U.S. goals, 
à, = public. Others argued that,it was much more difficult to change 
ў negotiating positions that had been officially &fablished in public, and, 
Ж in particular, that it was much easier tà get "toughér" in the public — . 
Е : domain than “softer.” The proponents-of disclosure,of negotiating 2 
proposals rejected these arguments; they cited examples of public, 
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т control and the democratic process of public participation in important 
` < government Udjision-making. far out-weighed whatever inflexibility’ 
„<. ~- + А. related issue-concerns the extent to which U.S, verificatio 
ух. . capabilities should be made public. Recent charges of Soviet cheating 
5.2. on SALT I have created some public uneasiness about our ability to 


.- .ensure Soviet, compliance. Although the intelligence community tends. 
<> -to resist disclosing any information about our “national technical 

27 . means of verification," many urged that more information (including 
satellite photogtaphs) cduld be madé public without compromising 
ilities, and that more disclosure about verification 


> ©. со idehce im our verification abilitietand the SALT process itself. 
-. Several*members did indicate, however, that they believed that the 
_ public would be surprised not by the extent but rather the limits of our 


‚ capabilities, due. to the rather extravagant technical cláims that have 


further acknowledged that while one’might want to publicize more 
compliance information, one should be sensitivetto the need to preserve 
- appropriate confidentiality of the meetings: of the Standing 
.. Consultative Commission (SCC), which is charged with overseeing the 
continued ‘compliance with the SALT I agreements to encourage the 
Soviets to be fortlicoming іп һе SCC with evidence to allay our fears of 
violations. Even so, at least one member of the group considered secrécy 
in the SALT negotiations more important than secrecy in the SCC. 
. -There was also' disagreement about the role of the Congress in 
SALT, and, in. particular, the amount of information given the 
Congress by the Executive. There was general agreement that the 
i4. Congress is.not-adequately informed on SALT-related issues. There 
-.. was, disagreethent about the extent to which this was “due td 
shortcomings on the part of the Ехедуйуе Branch ог on the part of the 
Congress. Most, however, felt that members of Congress should not be 
on the'U,S. delegation. — . TR, cg . E 

‚ Although the group agreed» that the NSC system had functioned 
- reasonably well, at least one member felt that the head of the Arms 

Control and Disarmament Agency, (ACDA) was" not given due 


.. maintained that the Arms Gontrol and Disarmament Act, which rhade 
22. the Director of ACDA-the principal advisor to the President and 
з. * gSecretary of State on ‘arms control and disarmament” policy, was 
intended by the Congress to give the head of ACDA a special voice in 
.. ars coritrol- matters and that the present NSC system was hot 

5 Consistent with that inteyt. Othtrs disagreed, asserting that the 
. Congress could not force the President to accept anyone’s advice and 
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been gnade in the last four yeats about reconnaissance satellites. It Vas . 


deference "іп the NSC arms, control policy making process. Не. 


` E E ES 
‚ перобайопѕ, like those concerning the Non-Proliferation Treaty ўе 
‘3; (NPT), which were successful and asserted that the benefits to arms: ' 


~~ Sych publicity might interject into the bargaining process. eae 
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the Président. АН acknowledged that the head of АСПА does not have 

-- < - the powereto initiate inter-agency studies, unless authorized by the 
222 NSC. Somepelieved he should have that authority; others considered. 
y that a proper restraint on ACDA's power over «ег government 
! М 


agencies" ас Нез. А 
`` ` Most members felt that Henry Kissinger Най been given so many 
roles to play jn U.S. foreign policy that the SALT process sometimes 
suffered. While it was acknowledged that the President's nationa 
* security advisor should play a central role in the SALT process, the 
consensus was that this advisor should not also be the chief presidential 
negotiator, Such a dual role not only causes delays in deciston-making ` 
© due to the significant time sucha presidential emissary spends out of the 
2755% — country, but it also can lead to only periodic and'spotadic exploration 
TE of the issues. Furthermore, since negotiators sometime tend to become 
* ^.. more concerned with getting agreement than with substance, it was ` 
Т^, ` copsidered wise not to have the.person who is senior advisor and .& 
"ui coordinator on substance also do/the detailed negotiations. MENS 
con ` The group agréed that high edliber negotiators are very important to 
'  ' "the success of SALT neggtiations. Negotiators must be competent to 
: © и address issues which aré highly technigal but critical to a workable . 
SALT agreement. Ahere was disa ent about the: extent of 
i T. While no one argued that 
should make genera! су, some did feel that they 
‘owed to explore more extensively alternatives with the 
nd should be encoutaged to make more recommendations to 
cision-makers in Washington. It was acknowledged, however, ^ 
| { the success of such an exploration onthe delegate level was in fart : 
determined by the degree of. flexibility given the Soviet negotiators. ' 
While recognizing that further restrictions on the negotiating power of 
delegates caüsed delays and pérhaps missed. opportunities in arms 
limitation, some members maintained that this was at times inevitable `` 
because of the need to integrate arms control Pgsitions. with other 
domestic and foreign policies. ` 


‘thatthe head of ACDA could iiow and indeed did row report diréctly to 























.. bersome back channel. However, it does make it easier to getdomestic ^ 


personal career 5 
and political clout, with a close relati&nship. with the< — 
d with members of Congress. Some conside; ost career 
nd foreign service officerswnlikely to have this type of 
and maneuverability; othérs maintained that these ' 
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" . groups often have the greatest expertise and should not be ruled out asa ` | 
SaN SOUP. 


_; In terms of bargaining tactics, the group agreed that bargaining 
chips and “hedging” authorizations were a part of the present SALT 
process but were unable to agre¢ on suitable and workable substitutes: 


^ 'Noonehad auch Confidence in the possibilities of unilateral restraintas. _ 
сап effective bargaining technique. Some did argue that instead of 
. appropriatin 





спеў to systems and beginning to-build them in order to 
create а bargaiņing chip to then negotiate away (as was done with the 
‚ safeguard site Д\ Grand Forks in SALT I), the Congress and Presideflt - 


‚. Should agree оп Contingent authorizations which would be fsed for new 
‚ weapons systems only if the two sides wére ünable to reach a suitable 


* arms limitation agreement. Some doubted the credibility of this | 


. . however, the difficulty of 
2. ,Significant amóunt of m 


technique and the likelihood that the Congress; would give’ such 
contingent power to the President after pushing to get the: 
authorization, albeit contiggent, through the Congress. All recognized, ©, 
ping a weapons system once it achieveda */ 

tum in the research and development 







»processa | . : 
Finally; the group agreed thà the SALT process could ónly work if 
there were strong.presidential leadership. Because varying groups are 
likely to oppose particular arms control measures, the President must 

not insist on total consensus; instead -he or she must be wi to 
overrule the agencies when necessaty. His true that there are limit} to` , 
the President's liberty to alienate certain powerful groups which have < 


. strong advocatesin Congress, but it was argued that the President could 


do more in arms control by being.more bold and more willing to 
cultivate'his or her own powerful constituency in the Congress and the 
geriéral public. . Қ ` " С А 
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: INTRODUCTION : 

Until recently, the principal focus of U.S. non-proliferation strategy 
has been the negotiatión, ratification and implementation of the reaty 
оп the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (МРТ) which детей 
into force in 1970 and now has grown to include almost 100 rations? 

Since 1973, however, new elements, compléxities and challenges 
һауе been injected into the non-proljferation scene which serve to défine 
‘and to sharpen the*plutonium management issues resolved in the 
next 20 years. The surging price of ojl;following the Middle East war of 


1973 and OPEC's substantial control of the market highlighted the . 


limited extent of the world's'oil resources. It convinced many advanced 
and developing countries, including the oil produgers, that they had 
essentially по option other than tq concentrate on nuclear power. Asa 
result; it is Virtually certain that by the miid-1980s-there will be ап 
accumulation of vast amounts of spent fuel produced by nuclear powet 
reactors in many parts of the world. From this “spent fuel” it is possible 
to recover plutonium, which then can be used either for nuclear power , 
or to produce nuclear explosive devices. 
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20 The reality of this danger was highlighted by the second ` И 
È "development — thé Indian nuclear explosion of May 1974, which * 

On. provided.a dramatic demonstration that the development of nuclear 

“power with only partially safeguarded facilities gives anycountry which , , 

i-.- , possesses a reprocessing plant a derivative nuclear weapons option. ~- ` 

The third.development of the 19705 was the maturing of nuclear ^ 

power in the advanced countries, particularly in Western Europe, dnd 

у the development of a lively competition in power reactors, reactor 

25-2 components, and other nuclear. facilities, and in all probability, by the 

early 1980s; in enriched uranium. At one stage there were . | 

= apprehensions that commercialcompetition among suppliers might" · / | 

result in a relaxation of safeguard requirements. Another development = 

of the growing competitive market has been a tendency’ to make 

available the sale ofa nuc|gar power plant — the miost costly component | 





'— with the sale of fuel cycle facilities, particularly reprocessing plants, " 
which make it possible to separate plutonium into a form jusable in the 
manufacture of nuclear explosives. ' Pi HM 


In the past two yeats it has become apparent thaf in addition tothe = 
NPT, a “second track? is needed to take care particularly of the - 5. 
nonmembership of France (a current supplier) and of the non-NPT 

. countries developing nuclear power, such as Argentina and Brazil, - 
"India #nd Pakistan, Israel and Egypt, South Africa, and Spain, As а 
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» result of this situation, there are gaps in the non-weaponscommitments 
" and the safeguards coverage of the МРТ regime. While specific ” 
+. . equipment and materials acquired by the non-NPT state from member | - | 
3 states are subject to Iritérnational Atomic Energy Agéncy (IAEA) . 
|'  - Safeguards, those that are indigenously constructed, orreceived fronfa . 74 
22 * non-NPT supplier state, may not be safeguafded. jo Жа КИ 
и In an effort to reduce these.gaps in safeguard coverage and to 
222. Control access to plutonium and highly enriched uranium, the United < 4; 
~~ States has undertaken {о develop a common front among the principal • 3 
* + supplier nations concerning the safeguards and restrictions to be Y 
^i. applied to all international transactions. ‹ LE 


* . These developments have fed Чо increasing concern in the U.S. 
5 Congress and to a basic reexamination іп the Executive Branch of 
.e -nuclear export policies. Extensive hearings have been held and recent - 
; Jegislation enacted to establish more rigorous policies and controlson ` ` 
.! the export of nuclear techndlogy. Meanwhile, the United State is at a 
"eritical stage.of decision in terms of its own power requirement}. The : 


. . questionis now before the Nuclear’Regulatory Commission whether to ° 
n license reptocessing and plutonium recycle for widespread commercial ) ы 
Ек use in current light-water reactors. This has proved to be a highly 7. 
>.’ ^ controversial issue both within and without the government. E 

uae. Although this group dealt heavily with the technology of nuclear · 1 


capabilities also includes fundamental military, political, and economic * 
~, questions. "AL SE : 
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proliferation, the climate of insecyrity that nurtures ncn 
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- о This group focused on the following subjects: the МРТ regime; 
`. Safeguards and the supplier conferences; the ‘adequacy of IAEA 
“safeguards; multinational fuel centers and the’ IAEA role in fuel cycle 
management; domestic récycle; and Congressional legislatioh. Despite 
"this focus,"we, recognize the fundamental military, political, and 
* economic questions that create a climate of insecurity which nurtures 


such weapon capabilities. 
j а 1 | 
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THE NPT AND INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


In order to secure agreement concerning plutonium management, 
the group agreed, thesupplier states must appreciate the grievances, the 
sense of discrimination, and the expectations of thé non-nuclear 
weapon states (NNWS) under the NPT regime and seriously attempt to 

1 find remedies for them. Forexample, states beyond the NPT regime сап” 
ы still import nuclear power equipment and materials without accepting 
* ‘obligations incumbent upon, NPT parties. There should be greater 
benefits for NPT members than for non-members. At least the NPT 
- contains a commitment and offers NNWS parties protection against 
domestic influences for a nuclear weapon capability while, 
Cóncurrently, reassuring neighbors of a state's peaceful intentions. 
However, the possible risks of withdrawal from the Treaty sħould be 
given greater recognition and "penalties for violations should be 
strengthened. For their part, WS signatories argue that those 
suppliers which are also parties to the Treaty have weakened it by failing | 
“іп their own obligations (i.e., vertical.arms control, technological 
assistance, etc.). . l 
For, (ће sake of sovereignty and potential economic benefit, many 
NNWS are eager to maintain all developmental options. Earlier 
shortcomings in U.S. fuel supply have given such states sufficient 
reason for sensitivity. It was argued that their competition for advanced 
ЕЁ nuclear capabilities portends not so much regional military rivalries as 
it does NNWS fear that technological inferiority, will only encourage 
further discrimination in their dealings with nuclear weapon powers. 
_It is U.S. policy to oppose the transfer of both enrichment and 
reprocessing technologies since both,imply a weapon potential. The 
сшќепё type of nuclear power reactors can be commercially exported 
and operated with or without the reprocessing of fuel and the recycle of 
plutonium. The emphasis on reprocessing for fuel supply cannot be a 
significapt part of the reason for acquiring such a capability since 
reprocessing would only satisfy at most twenty^percent of a state's 
nuclear fuel néedg. But there remain too many divergent views on~ 
energy акшы жоош benefits, and the future of technology 


+ 


Ф for NNWS to base their decisions on current calculations, according to» 
E à 


2727 some discussants. 
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-< SAFEQUÁRDS АМО THE SUPPLIER CONFERENCES 

In the area of safeguards, substantial progress has been made at the 

supplier conferences to eliminate competition among suppliers to be 

applied to individual transactions with importing nations. Moreover, 

‚ these IAEA safeguards have been strengthened in several respects, in- 
cluding: (1) the requirement of Apecific assurances that exports to а^. 

non-NPT country are not used to make писеаг explosives for any 

purpose, peaceful or not, asis currently the case with NPT members; (2) 

, that the importer has adequate physical security for those facilities and 

materials; (3) that the same safeguards will be required by thé 

_importing country on any re-export of these facilities and materials; 

and, finally, (4) that safeguards would be extended to any replication of 


transaction. . TM 
=’ Despite this progress in safeguards and the establishment of some 
‘common restrictions on the transfer of sensitive technologies, some 
) discussants saw а need for tougher restraints on reprocessing and the 
E export of sensitive facilities. Some legislative skepticism was expressed 
Fa,- over the adequacy of these achievements of and prospects for further 

progress. - sa € ll : . 
| However, the cooperation of user nations and their acceptance of 
supplier restrictiéns will ultimately be essential to ensure the success of 
the -non-proliferation regime. It is generally recognized that any 
* attempts to proceed оп a confrontation basis with the other suppliers 
‘would probably fail. (Since none of the suppliers réceive U.S. military 
ог economie aid, recent proposals of enforcing U.S. policies through 
their curtailment in fact only apply to the user nations) ` 

These aboye points are important steps to fill some of the gaps in 
coverage produced by the fact that not all suppliers and not allreceiving 
countries are NPT members. But the fact still remains that. NPT 
ountries, have safeguards on all their facilities, constructed 
ndigenously, or with outside assistance. The same is not true of non- 
PT membeys.:/ | . 
One possible remedy is a'suppliers agreement to condition transfers 
^ of fuel, equipment and technology to non-NPT countries on their 

acceptance of IAEA safeguards on all their facilities, indigenous or , 
acquired with outside assistance (the so-called *poor'man's NPT" — 





weapons commitment under the NPT). It is understood that thé IAEA 
is prepared to consider measures to implement such an approach, if 
adopted by supplier countries.  * p 

The IAEA capabilities to guard adequately reprocessi 
Yconsidered. The group concluded that givena combination of methods, 
particularly physical presence, reprocessing plants can be safeguarded 
in terms of providing prompt detection of diversion. However, even if 
detection is prompt the time scale between diversion and weapon 
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, Sensitive facilities using important technology involved, in the ` 


accepting the full range of safeguards, but withoüt.a formal non- , 


ng plants was i 
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precisely what constitutes a violation. 
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/ | acquisition could be very short, even though оте thought Шап unlikely ' 


eventuality. We аге more concerned with thd greater spreat of outright 
termination of IAEA agreements. Ultimately, the effectiveness of 


_ safeguarding depends ор the measures that are taken after detection». 


There аге no precedents for action once a violation is detected. ь 
® 


. . . SANCTIONS 
Although no sanctions are provided for the NPT, they can in fact 
be applied by both the IAEA and by individual supplier states. The U.S. 
Secretary of State recently noted that “any violator of IAEA safeguards 
must face immediate and drastic penalties.” What does this imply oris it 
best to leave the consequences deliberately vague? Termination of the 
violator’s fuel supply would be an obvious first step, should the supplier 

states be in agreement. This could combine with IAEA procedures (i.e., ~ 

expulsion, report to security council, etc.) to create a multilayéreds, 


‘deterrence system. A violator is risking far more than the loss of опе” 


contract when confronted by suppliers enforcing sanctions:through the 
IAEA. Тһе group believed that although we should go further in 


, Shaping the sanctions imposed by the supplier states, once this practice. 


is combined ‘with the IAEA, the deterrent value is significant. It was 
gnized, however, that there could be severe disagreement over 


"og 


MULTINATIONAL FUEL CYCLE CENTERS "d 
AND THE ROLE OF THE IAEA 


In the search for alternatives to the development of premature and 
dangerous national reprocessing’ plants several concepts were 


‘examined, designed to reduce the motivation for nations to acquire 


national facilities of their own. One of these — the provision of 
centralized reprocessing services within supplier territory was only - 
briefly examined by the group, except in the context of the domestic 
issue of plutonium recycle, considered hereafter, where thtre were 


- , substantial differences of opinion. : 


More attention was given to the concept of multinational fuel cycle 


, centers, first proposed by the United States in 1974 ás'ap alternative to 


national reprocessing plants and: as a теіпѓогбепіёћі of IAEA 


safeguards. It is currently the subject of a feasibility study by the IAEA. 


Without prejudicing the findings of the IAEA, the.group expressed 


` some skepticism as to the balance of advantages and disadvantages of. 


such centers in plutonium management and in proliferation termse 
There was little douit that the concept of providing a few large 
plants to ‘store, reprocess, and fabricate plutonium fuel for recycle 
would reduce the worldwide access to nuclear explosive material in 
national plants. It had logical economic and technological justifications 
as an dlternative to uneconomic and premature reprocessing plants. It 
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had. the physical advantages of co-l6cated facilities. Қ simplified the 
safeguards assignments of the IAEA in a few large plants rather than 
many small ones. Because of its. multinational nature, the risk of 
national takeover and diversion of plutonium was reduced, and the 
safeguards and security of the plant would be enhanced with other 
nations as monitors of national behavior. 

In practice, however, a nuinber of-drawbacks were noted. What 
nations would agree on a multinational venture? Where would it be 
located? Designed asan alternative to premature national reprocessing 
would it instead ігі: premature interest in reprocessing and 
plutonium separation which would otherwise not exist? 

Furthermore, considerable skepticism, if not outright opposition, to 
multinational fuel centers» by some of the principal suppliers was 
observed; with an immediate market for ааа reprocessing plants, 
and by some of the Third World countries who dislike the complicated 

„nature of such centers and are concerned about the possible domination 
of such centers by the supplier countries engaged in enterprise. · 

Accordingly, there was considerable support for a very modest 
initial approach by the IAEA to this venture, perhaps by a proposal for 
spent fuel storage facilities as the first step. This would leave open, for 
evolutionary developmenit, the question whether these centers should 
grow into full fuel cycle facilities, with co-located, reprocessing plants, 
fudj fabrication, and waste disposal facilities. Meanwhile, a major effort 


* shouldbe made to devise genuinelyeffective international controls over 
esuch centers. : 
ғ” < Currently, study is being: given to the possibility of utilizing’ the 


hitherto unused authority of the IAEA, (under sections 12(a) (5) of its 
statute), to establish IAEA repositories for the storage either of spent 


fuel, befare reprocessing, or of plutoniym, after reprocessing. Thè . 


prevailing view is that attention should be, given first to $pent fuel 
repositories, and that IAEA plutonium storage should be a part of the 


ae evolutionary development of co-located multinational fuel centers, at asa 
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later date, because of the extreme sensitivity of transporting and 
safeguarding the separated plutonium. dc ы 

An епт possibility might be to make use of this authority of the 
IAEAvdt existing Teprocessing plants in the advanced countries and to 
give the Agericy the special responsibility of establishing secure апі 
safeguarded repositories at the’ site of the plant, pending mixed oxide 
fuel fabrication. " . ~ =з r 2 
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22 LL-DOMESTIC — PLUTONIUM RECYCLE 






to license reprocessing and plutonium recycle: 
United States. In domestic terms, there sunceMaintys 
balance between fuel value of recovered mateyialgnd the mounting 
reprocessing costs. These uncertainties involve the future costs of. 
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* ,, uranium, and enrichment services, capital costs, waste disposal costs, 
. and the mode of operating the reaetors and the recycle of plutonium to Ы 
‚ them. In whatever case, аһу fuel cycle savings will be a very small 
fraction of the total cost of generating nuclear power. 
| A ‘strong industry view.is that the commercial development of.the 
breeder depends on the recycle and reprocessing of plutgnium ; and that 
such development is the most compelling reason for reprocessing. This 
view states that the prompt demonstration of the viability of 
2 ‘reprocessing is necessary to the’ commercial viability of the breéder. A 4 
‚ + further industry view is that reprocessing is integral to current plans for  . 
қ radioactive waste disposal. . ^. 
Others argue that the problem of waste.management may be better 
met by foregoing reprocessing and permanently disposing of spent fuel, 
-or by deferring, reprocessing and temporarily storing spent fuel. 

‘There is disagreement as to whether the encouragement ofuranium - 
oration and_the enlargement of enrichment capacity and the 
storage of spent ‘fuel in retrievable form could extend the commercial 
life of current reactors for several decades until the commercial 
feasibility of breeder reactors is demonstrated. Finally there is 
disagreement over the severity of unresolved environmental, 
a <- technological, safeguards and security problems involved in the 
222 plutoniurf cycle. | 

The decision, however, may " ultimately depend on international 
considerations and on fortifying the U.N. non-proliferation objective оѓ» 
discouraging widespread acquisition of national" reprocessing plants. 
Неге, a central problem is howto convince user nationsthatindigenous — 
reprocessing isnot an economically viable feature of a national nuclear 
program. ^ ' 

° „Some think that the provision of reprocessing services by the 
sm lier countries — through large scale plants, perhaps of a. 
multinational nature which would be supplied when the commerical 
need for such services became clear — would reduce the incentives to 
i acquire small, unéconomic but dangerous national reprocessing plants. 
* ,"*"* Others consider that the impact of the U.S. “decision to defer > 
| commercial reprocessing {with the possible exception of a government 
"a demonstration plant about which views are varied) until required for 
`: the commerical. iise of the: breeder‘ reactor, would do more than 
, anything else to convince user nations that they can fu]ly meet their 
nuclear power needs without acquiring reprocessing plants. At that 
Point, it would be far easier for the supplier countries to take the 
position that the acquisition of national reprocessing plants by Third 
. World countries*has no current peacefül nuclear power justification, 
> “that restrictions oh the sale of reprocessing plants, is therefore not 
discriminatory, but rather is justified by the non:proliferation objective >” 
* of preventing the accumulation of nuclear explosive: materials s all П over 
"oc the world.. | Г: 
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``  , DOMESTIC — CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Proliferation issues have been of i increasing concern to the Congress 
and have lead to a number of initiatives duripg the past session of the 


' Congress, ~ S Pee 


Measures approved included Senator Symington's amendment to 


` the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and S. Res. 221 sponsored by 


Я ә | + 
ыз. С, i 


Senator Pastore and others. 

One comprehensive initiative, S. 1439, introduced by Senators 
Percy, Ribicoff and Glenn, was under active consideration in amended 
form when the clock ran out on the past session. 

` Against this background, the group believes it is reasonable to" 
expect a number of initiatives in the new Congress. 

These proposals will be зрштей by a belief, apparently widely held 
in the Congress, that the United States acting on its own ina leadership ' 
role and with other supplier nations can achieve souiid and acceptable 
E rols on nuclear transfer which will constrain the proliferation of 

г explosive devicés. 

"Undoubtedly, new initiatives can be expected from the Executive 
Branch. In order that new controls are imposed without jeopardizing 
the U.S. position asa reliable supplier, it is necessary that there be the 
fullest possible consideration of the issues including the legitimate 
concerns of other suppliers and recipients leading to efforts which are 
positive and cooperative. Positive results in negotiations with suppliers * 
would reassure Congress and help give direction to any further 


initiatives. 


Some of the réquirements expected to be considered include:  ? 

(1) IAEA safeguards on all facilities; 

(2) Non-explosion pledge; ” 2 

‚ (3) Strict ‘controls оп Any reprocessing, enrichment, and 

° stockpiling; 
(4) Restrictions on the transfer of enrichment and reprocessing 
materials, equipment, and technology; , 
45) Retransfer only under strict criteria. ' % 

"Fougher criteria may be spelled out as goals to be аши in dis- 
cussions with other suppliers. 

Whether these requirements are pursued by Congress or the 
Executive Branch, we believe it important that incentives be coupled | 
with restrictions. There should be rewards for"those recipient nations * 
willing to take steps which reassure supplying nations that nuclear 
explesions will be foregone. Incentives might include preferential 
treatment in the support of nuclear power programs, simplified and 
reliable licensing procedures, а re-opening-of the order book for fuel 
contracts, and possible security arrangements which would reduce risks 
occasioned by a decision to forego nuclear weapons. i 
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| THE — 
‚ DE-MILITARIZATION 
OF OUTER SPACE 


. The group arrived at a series of conculsions, some of them . 
observations of a general character and some of them specific 
recommendations. Those conclusions will first be presented, after 
which the discussion on them will be summarized. е | 
à | CONCLUSIONS 2” i ғ 
(1) The measures that the international community may at any given 
time adopt for the regulation of activities in space in the interest of. 
international peace and security need to be cónsidered, and from time to 
time reevaluated, in the light of measurestakeptocontróülarmamentsin | ,- 
general and progressively to effectuate disarmament. 
Q) Those measures need 9196 to be considered and from time to time 
- reevaluated, in the light of ongoing developments-in science and 
technglogy. ` КИ : 
pA Q) The interest of international peace and security would not be served 
: . by a total prohibition of military activities in space. ` 
| (4) The use of reconnaissance and observation satellités — for 
. photography, electrenic«monitoring, infrared sensing, or other modes 
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of reconnaissance and observation — should continue to berécognized 
| as permissible and indeed constructive, whether the useis for civilian or 
', military purposes. 
. (5) Similarly, the use of satellites for communications, БЕНЕН 


.0,.- 


continue to be recognized-as permissible and constructive, whethert the 
use is for civilian or military purposes. М 
(6) The use of manned or unmanned spacecraft to inspect satellites i in 
_space should be recognized as permissible. 

' (% The present internationally agreed proliibition on the stationing of 
weapons of mass destruction in orbit, on celestial bodies or Сүйе іп 
space should be extended-to inélude ай weapons. 

a There should be an internationally agreed prohibition on any 
' activities, including testing, that interfere with, impair the functioning 


nationality.* ~ 

(9) The right of a state to destroy | in space its own satellite by means 

carried on board that satellite should be recognized subject to two 

conditions: 

(а) that the action be^ undertaken only in асамын such that it 
will not interfere with, impair the functioning'of, damage, or 
у destroy another satellite in space, regardless of the nationality 

1. of.the latter* and 

P "that advance notice be given internationally by апу: state under- 

» : *taking such action. 

(10) The right of a state to retrieve its own satellite in — A including 

nad turn to earth of such a satellite — should be specifically 

% И у 


continued in force and should bè expanded as indicated i in points 
through чю above. ` 
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Ew The obligations of the 1967 Outer Space Treaty** шей 
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IM on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Exploration Use of Outer S 
d the Moon and Other ¢ Celestial Bodies (1 967) L4 ый 


е DISCUSSION - 5 
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.Framework of Analysis, А я 


.. 


. As discussion developed, the group evolved a framework of analysisias 
follows: 

(1) Recommendations likely to be useful would be limited іп 
applicability to Lus uses. of space in peacetime. Thus our 


- 
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geodesy, and other practical applications of space technology should · 


” of, damage, or destroy satellites in space, regardless of their 


D Fh members of the group dissentin part from > дарыны for reasons outlined in the discussion * 
w. 
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"recommendations do not change aa indeed assume the continuing 
` application of general rules of international law, including those 
т ^ relating to individual and collective self-defense as reflected i in Ane. 
2581 of. the.U.N. Charter. 

‚ (2) In our discussions we attempted to employ objective criteria Sand 

-to avoid ‘subjective, state-of-mind concepts such as “peaceful” or 

"aggressive" г— in order to state distinctions that would be relatively 

. dependable i; in practice and less likely to be subject to disagreement on 
' their meaning and application. _ 
(3) Given the present state of arms control arrangements — themselves ` 
based on the'concept of stability of mutual deterrence — we concluded 
that decisions on outer space activities, as theygelate to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, $һощЙ similarly promote this 
stability and ought not to undermine it. М follows that decisions on 
control of outer space -activities will пе reexamination as new 
developmenfs occur in arms control and di sarmameNt. 

‚ (4) The nature of space technology issuch that the span of time between 

a conjectured use of space and the concrete reality of such use may be 

relatively short. For that reason measuresíor the regulation of activities 

in space need to be considered, and from time to time reevaluated, inthe 

‘light of ongoing developments i in technology. For that same reason the 

group confined its considerations to uses conceivable from the 
; ` perspective of present technological knowledge. _„, 
hr (5). The U.S., government's decision to have separate military and . 
Ж Civilian space programs'has been and remains valuable from the... 
political point of ‘view. Having a separate civilian program has 
facilitated international cooperation in space activities. At the same 
зы time’ the group recognized that a distinction between civilian and, - 

: military activities is not useful as a means of deciding which uses of - 

space ought to be permitted or, indeed, which uses pf space tend | to, 

promote a regime: of peace. ^ 

- (6) At the present time, the interest of international peace and security 
. would not be served by a total prohibition of military activities in space. л 

Some uses definitely military іп character — such as satellite x 
x observation techniques recognized as “riational means of verification” 
En the SALT I agreements — areclearly desirable. It was noted 

the present Outer Space Treaty does not include а ban on military 
activities in space. 


— — Communications and Navigation Satellites ` ' 
Reconnaissance and observation satellites. — for photography, ” | 
electronic monjtoring, and thermal and near-infrared sensing — should 
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"Continue, to be feds pitied as permissible. and indeed construetive, ... ` 
whether they be employed for civilian or military purposes. In-this area 
we. noted. many present and potential uses likely to promote 
| international peace and security and to benefit social and economic 
a development i in a number of countries. Satellites with photographic 

capabilities currently monitor near- and long-term troop and weapons 
_ deployment, assist in geodesy and. map drawing and provide the , 
` capability. for long-term weather prediction. Neap-infrared satellites 
, _ assist. the location and measurement of earth resources and th 
"As ment of crop damage from migratory pests. Thermal sensing 
| seis now form the basis of early warning missile delense systems. 

onic monitoxéfíg satellites monitor many types of commun  , 

‚ cations on earth as well as between earth and satellites, and between 
satellites, and collect data on radiation, radar, etc. "S 
| Similarly, the u$o of satellites for communications, and for 
. navigation should continue to be recognized as perniissible and 
constructive. ‘Current or presently planned navigation satellitesassist in ‘ 
__ the guidance and traffic control of Šoth civilian and military ships and 
aircraft. Communications relay satellites: provide the capability for 
telephonic communications and live telecasts around the globe as well 
< às for direct television transmissions to individual receivers. . 
All of these activities are sometimes militaryin nature. However, ће 
_, group believes that a prohibition of such military activities is neither 
`` feasible nor desirable: It was noted that most uses of.space for these en 
purposes come about because space-related capabilities are either (1) 
uniqüe or (2)'cost-effective as compared with their earthbound 
- counterparts. There is no reason to believe that a ban on activities for 
, Which earth counterparts exist would act to profiféte peace. Аз for that 
small category of uses which might properly be termed unique, the 
group.concluded that such uses are desirable as Promoting stability. 

‘In the economic and social area the long-term valuginherent in the ` 
development of remote sensing and communications capabilities was 
frequently cited. The group discussed the *¢urrent international | 
problems associated with earth-resourcé-sensing satellites such as = 
-E /LANDSAT and direct broadcast satellites such as ATS-6. 'It 
concluded that these problems can and will t with ina manner |. . 
consistent with the maintenance of international peace and security. | 


Space Processing ahd Waste Disposal 


The*group discussed briefly the questions of "space processing," 

manufacturing, and | dapa processing activities which may be undertaken 

{а space, and the disposal in spacé of terrestrial wastes. In spite of the 

obvious advantages to certain of these activities inherent in the space 

environment — a'natural vacuum, weightlessness, vast spaces —." 

_ questions obviously exist about the cost-effectiveness of such activities. 

‚мак there is no evidence that any such Mtivities that may be \ 
| 45 
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(carried out in the foreseeable future will have а destabilizing effect. For 
that reason'the group concluded that there i$'no occasionat this timeto 
остик iriternational regulation i in this area. 


) 
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+ Stationing of Weapons in Outer Space Р - 


The drafters of the 1967 Outer Space Treaty thought it desirable to 
exclude space as a launching platforrhfor weapons of mass destruction. 


detectable if undertaken on a scale that would be significant. 
In recognition of: the desirability of emphasizing peaceful 
cooperation in space and in order to avoid the conversion of space into 
- another arena of military rivalry, the members of the group consider 
р that the prohibition on weapons оѓ, ‘mass ,festruction should now be 
eee broadened’ to include all weapons. 

The group is aware that a problem exists regarding the definition of 
“weapons.” For example, there would need to be excluded from any 
prohibition the means carried on board satellites for destruction in the 
event of ‘malfunction. Similarly, the propulsion and other systems 


interference through unintentional explosion, high radiation, etc., and 

this fact contributes to the definitional difficulty, Assuming that such 
definitional problems can be. surmounted, a "Beneralized ban on 
weapons in space would bea logical and desirable advance in the quest 

for internatjonal peace and security. әже. 

* One member of the group considered that it would be inadvisable to 

adopt new international obligations concerning space activities through: 

the medium of opening up and amending the Outer Space Treaty. He 
thoüght, in addition, that a ban on all weapons in space would not have 

г. Significant value. 
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‘Satellite interception 


The major space-related problem that should be of present inter- 
national concern is the potential advent of physical and electromag- 
nefic means pf-intercepting and interfering with Objects in orbit. It 
appears t ды; ог more of the superpowers is, or soon will be, testing 
satellites^the purpose of which is to interfere -with, jmpair the 

* functioning of, damage, or destroy other satellites in space. The group 

„ә Also noted that the superpowers may be. engaged i in the development of 
Bá comparable carth-based capabilities. E 

It is our unanimous view that such activities are fundamentally 

. destabilizing and call for international action. Our concern stems from 


<“, ` interfere with or destroy the satellites of another in space could openup 
а new arena for the arms race and could lead to hostilities thát might 


` 
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The stationing of such weapons іп space is uneconomic and would be 


aboard spacecraft have a potential for causing destruction on 


the fact that the development of capabilities by which one nationcan ” 








Js Ps 
spread and escalate. The fact that such capabilities are in a very early 
stage of development presents an opportunity to adopt a verifiable ban 
, . on the activities they would make feasible." . 

Prompt action should, therefore be*taken to secure an inter- 
nationally agreed prohibition on any activities — whether earth-based 

‚ог undertaken in space — including testing, that interfere with, impair 
the functioning of, damage, ot destroy satellites in space. 

This- recomimendation .is designed essentially to prevent the 
development of capabilities for harming the satellites of another 
country.:In order to do this, it is necessary to restrict the activities of a 
state with respect to its own satellites. However, such restrictions should 

not preclude a state from exercising the function of electroniccontrol of 
its own satellites. 

Two members of the group dissent in part,from the recom- 
mendation, considering that a state should not be subject to restrictions 

. regarding actions that it might'take in space with respect to its оу” 
satellites, One of these members believes that a state should be 
unfettered in its research, development and testing of techniques in this 
area. The other believes that a prohibition on interference by a пайок” 
with its own satellites, including impairment of the,functioning of its 
own satellites, infringes its sovereign rights. 

The members of the group distinguished from activity that should 
be prohibited the slight incidental interference with satellites of another 
nation that may result from a satellite designed to inspect other objects 
in orbit. The use of manngd or unmanned spacecraft to inspect other 
satellites or objects in orbit should be recognized as permissible. 

One means of damaging or destroying other satellites in space may 
be by meats of the fragmentation that results from the explosion of an 
object in space. The testing of such explosive-type devices would be 
prohibited under the rule suggested above. The group recognizes, 
however, the right of a state to destroy in space its own satellite by 
means carried on board that satellite. The question therefore arises how” 
to devise a method by which to distinguish the permissible destruction 
of a satellite by the nation of its registry from the prohibited testing of a 
satellite-interception device. The group ‘believes that permissible 
destruction may be successfully limited to its proper scope if (1) 
undertaken only in circumstances such that it will not interfere with, . 

impair the functioning of, damage, ór destroy agother'satellite іп space, 

“ regardless of the nationality of the latter satellite; and (2) advance notice 
is given internationally Бу. any state before it undertakes permissible 
destruction of a satellite. | . 

The members of the group who dissent jn part from thë prohibition 

, on interference dissent also from this r is with respeto i as it 


prohibits a state from taking actions in space, with respect to its own , 
satellites, having no adverse effects on the satellites of other nations. In 
addition, one other member of the group considers that the phrase“on . 
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: қам that satellite” contained i in point (9) is too restrictive of a state's 

.Sovereign right.to exercise: jurisdiction. and. contról over its own 
, Satellites. : 

277 The members.of the group recognize at, if one state should violate 
newly-assumed obligations not to interfere with, impair the functioning 
of, damage, or destroy satellites in s се, then other states bound by the 
same obligation would have the optjon to decide whether they were 
relieved of corresponding obligations. Thefroup is aware that eféation 
of a central international decision-making body (дегі with violations 
lies a considerable distance in the future. 

Finally, all members of the group agreed that the right of a state to 

«retrieve its own satellite in space and to return such satellite to earth 
should. be eo recognized. 
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` possibility\of reducing thé volume ат 


into the Middle East, and it included r 
'* such concepts as the separation of fDyets, thecreation and expansion of |; ^* 
demilitarized zones, and the thiniffig об апа lifting of forces along.' " 


Я i > the front lines, all of which were used to gg bd advantage pp a 
2. Sinat and Golan digęgagement àgreenfénts іп |974 and Paid j^ 
in the 





was general agreement that the primary(obstacles to grins cont кеі 
2 агеамеге|6 be found in the. motivatteng’of sellers an bayer: biogres$. 24 7 
. inarmscogtrolamong the Arab states anf Israel cóuld beexpected only.. A 
by first ameliorating strategic polity jlitary rivalry. between Ще” ^ ` 
» superpowers.in the Middle East dig Mienómic rivaly among the’ © , ; 
* — Western powers, and by helping to dispel Inutpal suspicions ampngthé' y, 


regional powers and to strengthen the incentives to resort to politicdl .,' ®„» 
- instead-of military measures in resolvingifljeputes. . № 
2 ` ‘ А z^ 1 
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5 "The actions ‘of the superpowers, the group agreed, were motivated 
Фу state interests, althougti the members failed to reach a consensus on 


Soviet Union, of those interests and how they are manifested.in the 
Middle East. Points of view ranged from the belief that the Soviet 
Union might on balance favor -a' valid settlement over hazardous 
alternatives to a belief that it actively ought hegemony in the area. 
Insofar as the United States was concerhed, however, the participants 
shared the view that the recycling of odollars, continuing access to 
. wil the concomitant question of sea.control, and the survival and 
ity; of Israel were primary considerations. һе last point 
uüdégintd similar U.S. and Soviet objectives, 1.е., the need to 
‘demonstrate the extent and steadfastness of support the protégés of 
“Seach might expect. The chances for.an arts control agreement among 


2 


d the Western powers was viewed as worth striving for, and indeed the 













` “prospect in the near future. 

' -Although no exact definition of stability emerged, it was generally 
.  .heldthata stable system rested on durable relationships, predictability 
^* "of political behavior, and acquiesence in agreed rules of the game, but 
not necessarily on the preservation of the status quo. The participants 
generally held that the promoters of arms control in the Middle East 
should seek as their goal, increased. stability. Stability, it was further 


je OF balance of power in a particular sübregion. 

> Most members of the group subscribed to the view that political. 
7" progress in coping with the Arab-Israeli dispíte was а prerequisite to 
. workable arms limitati 


a 


arms control might be a valid — if no more than tacit — instrumentality 


conceding that political progress was indispensable in the Arab-Israeli 
' zone, noted that arms supply as a practical matter is interwoven withthe 
negotiating process and that we face an anomaly, since the United 
States might well have to provide more, rather than fewer arms, and to 
суеп more countries than now receive our hardware, in orderto ensure 
`-  ' continuing momentum in that process. Others conceded this point, 
~ especially in the context of developing deterrents to hostilities and" 
‚ “> providing reliable and effective early warning, surveillance, and 
., , Verification capabilities ‘under the national coritrol of ‘the parties. 
` _ There was also general concurrence in the group that arms control 
| orts in the Middle East should seek not only'to limit quantities and 


limited-force zones and to adopt other confidence-building measures 
- such as prior notification of maneuvers and joint settlement of 
` “secondary disputes. Several such measures һауе already been used 
7. successfully іп the Sinai and Golan Heights disengagerent agreements 


`+ the precise definition and identification, especially with respect to the . 


-- 


7 Minimalist ‘position in the group accepted this as the only hopeful : 


agreed, could be achieved through developing either a preponderance ` 


ons agreements, although a few thought-that ` 


"for promoting the negotiating process. A number of participants, while, . 


types of weapons systems but also‘to create demilitarized and/or 
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-and considerable refinement of other techniques has been realized in the 
- context of other weapons’ limitation negotiations:such as mutual and. 
balanced force reduction talks (MBER). The group also perceived a 
‚ grown need for creative discourse on the question of Middle East arms 
;, gontrol flowing from thé mounting concern іп Congressover the issue, 
. , and to the opportunities for the ‘control of U.S. arms sales afforded by 
`_ {Һе new Congressional budgetary system. Congress has also recently ` 
с Strengthened S are of the Arms Control and Disarmament .. 
;. Agency (ACDA).in the arms transfer decision-making process. The, 
time has arrived for néw ideas which can assist, ACDA and other 
~ agencies to weigh the risks in arms sales and to contribute to a balanced 
7 review.of;security assistance. < С .. ИЕ ‚© . 
ж * ж 0% 
ие | 
. Ta Day 3 THE ARAB-ISRAELI! ZONE WEE NR җ 
^. Arms control, it was generally held, without at least the tacit - 
;',, agreement of the parties to “ре Arab-Israeli conflict would not work, ш 
eae whether in the context оҒа comprehensive settlement or as the resultof ' 
‚ спе. The goal of arms ligpitation, it was further, felt; should be stability ' 
- in Arab-Israeli strategic ions. A comprehensive settlement, which 
.. by definition would remove political, territorial and other grievances, 
+ : would erase the- incentive to military options. It should then become 
. possible to build an arms supply policy based on the concepts of 
defensive and early warning capabilities and damage limitatiorinthe | + 
„event of renewed hostilities. , There was some disagreement on 
s. particulars. Wishing to-avoid the difficulties, however, of trying to 
"^ -define offensive versus defensive weapons, most participants believed 5 
that selectivity in the types of arms made available to the parties might . - 
provide a feastblé means of enhancing defensive, as against offensive, .- 
`` ‘capabilities. — * "m Жағы 
4. There was less agreement on the opportunities for progress in arms 
25.55 tontrol before a settlement, and the forms such control might take. One 
~.. `< set’ of suggestions pointed to a U.S.Soviet understanding to-limit ° у 
РС. changes in the status quo, fqminimize the chances for another war, or to 
227. «minimize the impact if one nevertheless occurred. These suggestions 
included U.S.-Soviet agreement: » жаа 
+ — to linfit the preplifitioning of supplies іп the potentially bellig- 
erent states; А | 
— to limit the stocks of spare parts made available to their protégés; 
— toforego major resupply efforts if war is renewed; ` 
— to{agree in advanct to seek a rapid ceasefire; . 
— to/share information оп the possibility of war breaking out. 
A amber of participants doubted the Soviet Union's readiness 10 ” 
come to such am agreement, citing its record in past Arab-Israeli wars - 
and its failure to respond to earlier U.S. initiatives of this type. Many 
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- <“ pátticipants argued that the Soviet Union, and pefhaps the United: 
States as well, might find it impermissible to surrender major levérs over 
` it$ regional protegés. Indeed, many believed that the United Statesand ` 
'the Soviet Union could agree onlyon avoidance of the most horrendous 
outcome of a Middle'East war: a superpower nuclear confrontation. 
-Another suggestion involved an attempt to gain prior agreement 
with-the Soviet Union that neither we nor they would intervene 
militarily to aid a protege in danger of being defeated. ina new'war. ` ` 
Others in the group felt, however, that this would bé impossible to 
* achieve, inasmuch as/[srae!'s military capabilities made it doubtful that 
in the foreseeable future it would need direct U.S. intervention. The 
а S Oviet Union was sten to be the only side expected to Surrender an 
option. The U.S.-Soviet tradeoff in this proposal was thus felt to be too 
, asymmetric for realization. "i 
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In view of these conceptual and practical difficulties, the group . + 
sought other avenues of inquiry to advance the concept of weapons 
limitations-by focusing the discussion on possible modes of weapons. 
"limitations in the context of a West Bank settlement. It was suggested .. 
that a withdrawal from the West Bank palatable to Israel would require Ê 
an assurance against surprise attack and terrorist harassment from the 
_ returned territory."The group gifnerally etidorsed the judgment that 

· demilitarization of the West Bank, including a ban on the presence of 
‘heavy artillery, armour, military aircraft and the infrastructure to 
support these elements, would be necessary. On the other hand, it was 

agreed tft whatever Arab government controlled that area would. 
necessarily require sufficiently strong and mobile forces to maintain 
+ internal security and stop terrorist action by individfials or extra-state 
elements, that in effect the government would have to be;credibly and 

“ effectively n sovereign control of the territory. > з 
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THE PERSIAN GULF ZONE 
‚ The question of arms supplies to the Persian Gulf area, most felt, 
Was bedeviled by the growing linkages between arms sales to Tran, on 
‘the one hand, and sales to potential participants in/the-Arab-Israeli 
5 conflict on the other, as sales of particular weapons tO one whetted the. 
= “a 8ppttites of others forthe same weapons. Limitation of arms exports to 
A^ "Es шап; some contended, was made even more difficult because of the 
very real possibility that the United States might find itself at some 
4 future date facing the necessity of a direct military response to a Soviet 
7; * threat to oif supplies. The lack of base rights and access routes in the 
. Middle East generally, according to this view; pointed up the necessity 
„ or an ally in the area possessing the necessary infrastructure to accept 
| ж U.S, reinforcements. Others took а contrary position, arguing that the 
‚ ^". Soviet Union recognized the energy-vulnerability of the Western allies 
in the coming decade as too great to allow for апу direct Soviet 
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^.  imWerference with the sources ‘or routes of oil supply, and that the 
ix," security planners in Moscow have therefore probably ruled out resort to 
i - guch ай option. oe Се 3 
252 The group perceived a number of geopolitical factors arguing 
- against any drastic, revision in current policies: Iran's oil, which is 
unlikely to be withheld from market in an embargo, its long border and 
past troubled relations with the Soviet Union, and the impending final 
withdrawal of Britain and France from their last footholds in the area at 
Masirah and Jibuti. Regional security cooperation between Iran and 
Saudi Arabia was generally conceded to be a non-starter. ў 
The potential dangers associated with a change of regime in Iran 
-* also concerned many participants. It was thought, however, that even if ` 
Vol the regime were to change, the geopolitical constraints of oil markets, 
5.2: the Soviet border, and Iranian-Russian relations would continue to 
. + influence future policy. Iran's essential postüre as a political entity, 
‚ог? according to the prevailing estimate, would remain opposed to Soviet . 
- dominance and would include an inclination о cooperate with the more 


70, distant superpower. 


slowdown in the timing and.pace of deliveries to Iran would be salutory 
. . and desirable. This was ‘based on the problems associated with the 
> multiplying numbers of U.S. personnel and dependents in the country, 
pesos the advisability of delaying the transfer of new weapons systems until 
after the removal of “the bugs,” the necessity for the Iranian armed 
force3 to assimilate the sophisticated weapons already provided, and 
‘the desirability of reducing regional competition for sophisticated 
weapons. ^" ^ р ° 
‚ This focused the gróup's attention on the process of farmulating 
A U.S: arms transfer policy. The Executive Branch has tended to movein 
€", one direction and the Congress in another. Most participats maintained 
^ that the. main concern of Congress appeared to be not the level of arms 
sales per se, but rather the lack of appropriate and timely procedures for 
Congressional review of and participation in decisions to sell arms. The 
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discussed between the two Branches. This is the only way, it was felt, 
that a consensus might be reached to achieve rational policy in d 
controversial and critical area of the world. 2 


BUYER-SUPPLIER MOTIVATIONS 


_ Having discussed the backgroufd of arms sales to the Persian Gulf 
‚ ‘and Arab-Israeli areas, the group turned its attention to the Complex of 
<, motivations of arms buyers and sellers, with special attention to the 
United States, for clues on how to proceed toward an arms control 
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`. Iranian experience underscores this need. It is essential — corda eder 
` ally and substantively — that policy options be fully debated and, `~ 


Despite these factors, however, the group concluded that some ы ө 
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policy. s ы Big eft 















sales to Iran-are based on the 
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+ Ci The-group Ggreed that, despite charges to the contrary, the United | 
“a “States does indeed have arms transfer policies, which vary from country 
to countiy in the Middle East. Though perhaps flawed in the execution, 
these policies аге nevertheless based ingach case оп logic дг predicated 
` “оп defensible assumptions and related to reasonable goals. Thus arms 


Guain ‘Doctrine of building up local - 


> -" powers which are expected to help keep the peace in their regions with 


5:75 Sales, to Israel have been used 


country's se€uri 


% 


recipient and of the quantities 


. U.S. arms, but without the direct Participation of U.S. fighting men. 


to meet a basic commitment to that 


ty and survival in a situation of immediate and present ` 
,threat and. as a means of keeping alive the slow-motion Arab-Israeli 
political negotiation process. Apart.from the merit, or lack thereofy of 
E the,case made by the U.S. government for its arms sales policies, the 
A group- perceived that public and Congressional. confidence, was 
` adversely affected by the way in which policy was formulated and : 
presented. It was held that the U.S. policy for arms sales to Israel, for 
example, was well-established and articulated, whereas this was not the 
| casein sales to the Gulf states. What the government needs to improve is 
‚ х’ the mode of explanation and justification of arms sales in terms of the 


made available. Lacking altérnative 


sources 0 influence, the Soviet’ Union was expected to continue to 
depend on arms transfers as a primary foreign-policy tool. 
* "^Complicating this situation in which both the United States and the 


*^' . Soviet Unio have clear and defensible, if arguable, reasons to continue 


` the FA, responded with a mas: 


missiles and ultimately Soviet 
ы. е even more formidable PERS 


. 
4 .. 


"' certain. systém by a regional dival.'For ple, the U.S. motive 


. Selling arms abroad is the asymmetry in weapons systems available to 
recipient countries from their respective defense industries. Rarely does ; 
„it happen, especially in the upper reaches of military technology, that _ 
 :&omparable systemsare available for sale to one superpower's froteges 
„> in the face of real or imagined threatsarising from the acquisition of a 


sin- 


, providing F-4 Phantom aircraft to Is 1 appeared to һе a desire to 

- . make available а defensive system in compensation for the French.cut- 
І off of the Mirage. The Soviet Union, lacking an aircraft comparable.to 
sive infusion of sophisticated air defense 


tfoops to шап, and maintain them, 


.. probably encouraged by the Israeli use of F-4s in deep penetration 
- bombing raids irto Egypt. The provision of FROGs and S UDstothe 
Arabs probably resulted froma Soviet-Arab attempt to offset the threat 

* to population centers posed by the Israel Air Force, but itled:to Israel's 
acquisition of the LANCE surface-to-surface missile and demands for 


HING. It can be argued that infusion 


: “>of large.nutmbers of Soviet air-defense troops probably raised Egyptian-.. | 
Ж Soviet personnel tensions and contributed to the expulsion of the Soviet 
© * advisors and кашы from Egypt in 1972. However, this does not 

-in alida the m&in point, that introduction of sophistjeated and 
i ра. жанды systems "in a game of leapfrog often leads to 
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"ünafüticipated, unpredictable, and unmanageable reactions which 
become troublesome for the sellers and potentially dangerous to the 
recipients. | | 
.. This point led the group to examine the experience the United States 
has had with major Middle East recipients to determine which elements 
of their respective programs are shazed-and-wfüch are unique-and to 
` seek lessons for the future. 7 

* р Ф ё 
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Iran ох» | ; =, 


-- Thefe appears to have been a lack of adequate control 
and direction within the Executive Branchjn the imple- 
mentation of what some felt otherwise тір ус been а 
reasonable and defensible program. This was complicated 
-by a complete lack of effort by the Administration to 
exp its policy to the Congress and to afford Capitol 
Hill. ah opportunity for review and assent to the pro- 
шат. | . . P 

— This program’ underwenty an unprecedented growth before 
the rapid increase in oil revenues after 1973. А 

— Inadequate control and discussion of the program fed 
to the United States being locked into a situation character- 
ized by an apparent unanticipated growth-of:a U.S. presence 
. which produces interperso ] tensions between Americags and 
Iranians. Moreover, it has created a large body of peat 
hostages ‘to unforeseen cris ^__ ИА 574 

— Iranian desires for co-production “һауе raised strategic 
‘and economic issues which. have not been fully disclosed 
‚ог evaluated. 


Saudi Arabia i: 


т- Amajor concern is the issue of end'use of U.S. weaponryand the 
possibility of its re-transfer to other Arab states in'more direct 
confrontation with Israel. ~, H = 

— There is an intra-Arab aspect, Зп forgotten, ‘to the Saudi- . 

> rogram in that the Kitrgdom has reaFfears of Sóviet-3upplied 
raq and the People's Democratic Republic of ‘Yemen and 

that its original decision in the early 1960s to begin to build a 
modern military force came about in reaction tó Egyptian 
bombing raids against Saudi villages in connection with Egypt's 
intervention in the Yemeni civil war. А 

— Also with respect to the Arab dimension, the Saudi program ' 

ni carries the seedsg@f an arms race among the peripheral states of 

the Arabian Peninsula. , о . ud 
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— The programs in both Saudi Arabia and Iran clearly underline 
the linkages between oil and arms and the effects of being locked 
into large arms-sales programs: we, or o ies, need their oil, 
they want our arms, they have the money to pay, and we need to 
balance ‘our external payments, because of the ‘deficits arisin 
from the steep rises in oil prices; radical deceleration in thi 

. Process is difficult at best. | 

— The bulk of the Saudi program consists of constructing a basic 
infrastructure including cantonment areas, family housing, 
hospitals, mosques and the like, as well as ports, roads and air- 
fields. Most of these projects have military and civilian utility, 
The actual weaponry, so far, has been modest and reasonable. 

— In carrying out its military and civilian development programs, 
Saudi Arabia is-constructing a network of high value targets 
which should make it reluctant to risk their destruction asan œ 
outcome of ill-advised military adventurism. | 
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- The Israeli program must be viewed in the context of the * 
ongoing evolution of Soviet arms supply relationships with 
neighboring states and the politica] megotiating process, in 
which the United States has provided arms as an inducement 
to concessions on Israel's part or withheld them as a threat. 

— Also involved in the foregoing process is a U.S.-Israeli 

` dialogue on current and future military threat estimates, which 
underlines the fact that U.S. arms in Israel's case are provided 
in response to an immediate problem and might be used in the 
near term.: : 7 . 5 

— Since 1973 there has been an inescapable link betweeh U.S. 
security assistance relationship: with Israel and oil: a program 
perceived as °too. generous "by the Arabs might trigger 
repercussions in oil markets, almost certainly in the event: of 
another Arab-Israeli'war. te 4 

-- The costs of the Israeli programs have escalated dramatically; 
moreover, security assistance today in contrast to the past is 
mostly in the form of grants. | - 

--; An increasingly troublesome aspect of the Israeli program is — 
that. Israel is requesting items on the cutting edge. of tech- 

' , nology, whether in, complete systems, components or basic in- 

` «formation and know-how; among Middle East countries it is 

* uniquely capable of using, exploiting, and building on that tech- 

. nology to expand its domestic arms industry. This could 
result in a loss of U.S. leverage to, the extent-that Israel be- 

- comes self-reliant in defense production. It could also lead to 
increasing Israeli arms exports, often in direct competition with . 
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, -the United States and in markets, such as Latin America, 
| cm which raise difficulties for U.S. policy. 
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— Jordan is the only Arab state іп direet caaltont&tión with: 
Israel that has depended primarily оп the United States for 157 
military needs; thus, the possibility of Jordan using U.S. arms 
ша future war with Israel must not be discounted. 


Egypt И 
жы” —— Although very little in the way of military sales has been. 
|. made available to Egypt by the United States, the gronpexpects 

that we shall face in the very near future the necessity of respond-- 

ing to an Egyptian request for a significant arms sales program. 
-- The group agreed that the handling of this request will be of the 

" essence: it shéuld be done slowly, deliberately, completely in the 

open, with full dialogue between the Executive Branch, оп һе 

оп” hand, and Congress and the public on the other. : 
— Lessons learned, especially in the Iranian and Saudi cases, 

sheuld be kept fully in mind and applied. : 


THÉ NUCLEAR QUESTION 


D The group noted that nuclear arms are a matter of grave concern, . 
on especially with regard to Israel and Iran. However, because of the 
. complexity of the problem, the time available, and the fact that other 
panels at this conference are addressing the issue, the group did Той 
examine. systematically the problem of nuclear árms.. 


` CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS wl 


‚+ There аге gravé dangers associatéd with arms accumulation, in the 
Middle East. Most of these problems would be eradicated by apolitical 
.Settlément, and the greatest exertions should be made in {Йе pugsuit of 
tht goal. The group also concluded that there are onablé and 
defensible rationales behind U.S. arms-transfer policies i in the Middle : 
Е" East, „however óne might, find ‘errors ‘and anomali¢s in : 
424 implementation. Magy judged that arbitrary cut-offs, reversals and + 
> limits оп arms-suppl programs do not answer the problem. Rathét the > 
Executive must, in developing such* programs, pay greater аййунс v (, 
+, attention than has been apparent in the past to the benefits andthe risks n 
of ‘particular lines of íransfer policy} and share much More detailed % 
5; information with thé Congres$ than it has heretofore and m its ; 
‹. ghtinuing cooperatiom, | i. ‘ » 
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`. Stronger efforts to organizé the principal suppliers are needed. Тһе 
United States should take the lead certainly with its allies, but also with 
the Soviet Union to explore steps, however limited, which may be taken 
to put a lid on at least some aspects of the Middle East arms races. Thé 
group had sufficient hope for good results in such matters as cutting 
| . back current and limiting future capabilities on the part of the recipients 
i ` for counter-value attacks: no more surface-to-surface missiles, for 
example. Limits on weapons usable by terrorists;such as the REDEYE 

and STRELLA type of weapons might ЁЁ a further feasible step; The 
. possibility might also be explored of imposing restrictions on recipients 
whose past behavior suggests future irresponsibility. 
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Iam pleased to have an opportunity to discuss with you some of the 
. most pressing problems of arms control as seen froma Congressional 
point of view; — 

No group in America, that I am aware of, has done more over the 
years than The Stanley Foundation to focus attention and concern on 
this issue — which is really the issue of human survival. I am 
__ Particularly proud that The Stanley Foundation is located in my home 
7 state — the'state I represerit in the Cofigress. They have done so very 
much даша Ме work іп the area ofinternational order and world peace 
that the whole nation owes them à great debt in appreciatjon. 
^. My task tonight is to comment on the Congressional performance 
on three key arms control issues this year: strategic arms, conventional 
arms sales and nuclear proliferation. 

, But befoge proceeding with my analysjs of each of these issues, allow 
me to make the point that the U.S. posto) on many key matters of 
arms control and 111 both i е Executive Branch and 
Congiess, is full of incohsistencies. 

ө Our offidial policy is to seek a comprehensive test ban, but the 
United States has never tableda comprehensive test ban proposal in any 
international forum. 





















4 # We profess support of the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, yet we scarcely quibble when 
South Africa refusé$4o join the NPT in connection with U.S. support of 
its nuclear programs refuses to have international energy 
.safeguards applied to its pilot enrichment facility. MM 
e We embrace (һе need to control proliferation of nuclear - 
. , explosive devices, while both we and the Soviet Union accept peaceful 
nuclear explosions, which most experts believe cannot be distinguished 
from nuclear weapons tests. — - mE. " 
. . "e' We insist on the need for reduéing the numbers of nuclear 
- , warheads, and negotiate with the Soviet Union a МТУ (multiple 
‘independently targetable reentry vehicle) understanding which is above 


the current levels for both nations. 


RATEGIC ARMS CONTROL: SALT ~ 


. > Thisis ап arealin which the Congressional input has been virtually . 
“nil. The reason is not hard to identify. Throughout most of this 
. Congress, the strategic arms control debate has been dominated by the 
_expectatian that the administration would press ahead in the 
- implementation of the November 1974 Vladivostok'agreerfient — to 
' convert this understanding “in principle" into a concrete strategic arms 
a. treaty. ~ : қ 
1242. Же urgency-of this is apparent. In October of 1977 — next year'—. 
"s — theinterim Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) agreement signed 
.. "іп Moscow in 1972 will expire. The interim agreement was never viewed 
.as wholly satisfactory, for it did little more than provide for a five-year 
restriction on strategic offensive missile launcher déployments — 
including Jand-based ICBM and SLBM launchers — pending .. 
stu. negotiation йз the Foreign Relations Committee report put it, “of mote 
“°° + complete limitations on strategic offensive arms.” жағып 
Nonetheless, deficient as the interim agreement. was, it was 
integrally linkedwwith the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, whichin 
my judgment was the most important arms control step ever taken. Аз. 
five years of negotiations demonstrate, struggling to control just 
_ Strategic offensive arsenals alone has proved almost insurmountable; 
Т imagine what it would be like if we had toincludean ABM capability in 
the equation. ты : . ' ` К 
In recognition of the urgency of further, detailed negotiations, the 
adminittretion kept assuring Congress that ihiéré was progress іп 
elaborating oh the Vladivostok agreements. Twice Secretary of State: 
Henry Kissinger traveled to Moscow, hoping fora breakthrough. Both 
times he failed, probably as/much because of the climate jn Washington 
x, agin Moscow. , E. оС, СА | 
Again, not wanting to іпефае on the details of Kissinger’s hahdling 
of the negotiations (and perhaps in the tacit awareness һе had 


` 
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оқ as troubles’ on a SALT, without us being on his back), we in 
| Congress were extremely reluctant about getting involved. In/fact, the 
у two major Congressional initiatives were supportive. Senator Cranston 
га introduced S. Con Кез. 69, which greeted the Vladivostok negotia- 
tions, urging only that- the Secretary subsequently aim for twenty 
percent overall reduction. o 
 ' In March, Senators Kennedy, Javits and Humphrey introduced —I 
was а co-sponsor — the other major Congressional effort tq spur the 
Vladivostok tafks. The resolution was primarily an effort to show — at 
a time wher the negotiations were evidently goitig slowly — strong. 
. bipartisan Senate support for a constructive position on SALT. The 
{ resolution, however, tried to go further. We urged the President to seek 
agreement with the Soviets to ban flight testing and deployment of air- 
launched cruise missile a range in excess of 2,500 kilometers, and 
the flight testing or deployment by either country of land- or sea- 
launched cruise missiles having ranges in excess of 600 kilometers. 
Finally, we proposed a moratorium on flight testing all long-range 
ctuise missiles until we could negotiate further. 

This proposal was not greeted favorably by the administration, 
despite its clearly supportive intent. U.S.. Arms Contrel and 
Disarmament Ageticy Director Fred Ikle took the opportunity of а, 
press conference to criticize at lenght the 600km limit. 

Гат prepared to concede that it is extremely difficult for Congress, 

icking the expertise available to the administration, to formulate 
* technical negotiating positions. Congress is better prepared to review . 
the results of Executive Branch efforts. In this case, I would fault the | 
administration for not provid Фр the Congress with a strategic arms . 
policy that it can review. 

If the administration gets serious about a new agreement, I hope. 
care will be taken to avoid a last-minute negotiating crunch — such as 

. was the case with the 1972 agreement. The ensuing disputes over so- ' 
called loopholes and violations have ‘served 40 obscure the gains of р 
‘SALT I and placed strategic arms Ишанова in ны ` 


ә 


> 


(^N CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFERS “4 


The final days of this Congress were marked by a sudden concern | . 
"with the sales of U.S. weapons abroad. The distress which I, and many ' 
of my colleagues, had regularly expressed over‘ ‘the role of the United 
"States as the world's number one arms salesman vwas suddenly x 
_ Умара by proposals to sell a further $6.1 Dillion arms package to, 
eleven countries — niostly in the Middle East; : Í 

As I said in discussing this issue on the floor, intent We < 
. handling of this package has not been idi rad impressive. 

. started late and Accomplished little. ; 
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` “Тһе, Congressional dilemma comes into perspective clearly when 
; you look at the growth of the arms trade. An estimated $20 billion 

.. worth of conventional arms was sold, or in a few cases, given away last 
г.” ' year. And the United States led the way. Since 1967, foreign military 


| 1975 level of over $10 billion.’ That figure dropped just a bit to $8.6 
* . billion in 1976. . oe fe . 


* 


> 


July signature on the Arms Export Control Act, the administration 
proposed sales totalling nearly $7 billion. It became evident why the 
administration had fought the $9 billion sales ceiling in the original. 
version of the bill: they intend to sell substantially more than that $9 
billion this year, ; ы eS 

%; Тһе%6.1 billion sales ргофова! package which came up just befóre 
‘SZ. adjournment dramatically emphasized the problems in Congressional 


20” 


же Je 


же 


>. y monitoring of the traffic: с ле 
: ® It was clear that the administration had put Congress into the 
. position of having to act on proposed sales before it had provided 
. * , the policy framework within which the judgment should really be 
taken.. i m . 
9 It was clear that the current machinery, in which Congress is 
**  "Bentagon, places an intolerable burden on the Congress. This ate т 
` the game Congress can'reject sales only at the risk of creating a 
possibly serious diplomatic ihcident. — ' Ё 


appended to the requests for authorization or appropriation for 
^ ЕА 


; impact of the program оп arms cofitrol policy and negotiations. 
After reviewing eleven of the most recent statements attached to 
M Ч offer to sell weapons, the Foreign Relations Committee 

, sent 2 еЦег to Secretary of Defense Donald*Rumsfeld stating 

simply: “The statements provided do not comply. With the law and 

- 7 are unacceptable.” We asked resubmission ih each’of the cases under 

' review. Е ) | SR. 
” .-Under the ciréumstances, I think it's fair to say thiat the $6.1 billion 
proposed packagé startjed and shocked many members of the Congress 
` — particularly because there was a strong hint that the Iranians would 

‚ be back for more. F-16s (they wanted 300; got 160)апа intended to 

2 purchase 250 of the F-18s, a plane not yet even, test:flown. 

"Under the^circumstances, I -could r€adily understand Senator 

Ы Nelson’s reaction; һе simply introduced resolutions of disapproval for 

the entire lot. In practice the committee became persuaded that such a 

2 б | - ‘a * 
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sales and military assistance grants alone climbed from $1 billion toa - 


In rekent weeks, however, it has become clear that the trend is again 
towards new record levels. In the two months following the President's ' 


brought into the act only after the sales are in effect promised by the _. 


: certain programs, were lamentably inadequate. According to law , 
- "they are supposed to be complete, analytical, and deal with the . 
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e It was clear that the arms impact statements to the Congress, | 


. blanket rejection would create too many diplomatic problems. Іп апу. 
- case, I argued thatthe only way we could possibly be consistent with all 
that We'd been preaching on arms transfer policy during this Congress 
would be to rejéct — if only as a delaying measure — the Persian Gulf 
portion of the sale, on the grounds that this was the clearest example 
where policy guidance — long promised by the administration — was 
lacking. ' Р 


A majority-of my colleagues felt that even this sort of general, area- 
wide decision would unjustifiably irritate our Persian Gulf friends. But 
ш record of the debate will show that there is an enormous concern 
ng members of the committee over these arms sales. One after. 
ad ier, Senators Humphrey, Church, McGovern, and Javits rose to + 
- express their profound concern. We had to yield to pressures of 
. diplomacy in ultimately not blocking the sales in this package, but the 
Foreign Relations Committee is already on record that it will not 
approve any more sales to the Persian Gulf until the President lays outa 
^ .. coherent policy framework: x 


_ What do we mean with our insistence on a policy ЖӨН 


* We need long-term projettions of „the political relations 

between the recipient nation and its neighbors, i i.e., the nature of the 
governments, their intentions, likely evolution, and what are the 
prospects these weapons could be used against us — or our allies? 


* We need information on which to evaluate the economic 
impact of proposed sales. Аз опе committee witness рш it, have no 
- illusions, for these recipient countries it is always a ^guns or butter 


i r issue.” : М 
"m * We need ky ouis to judge the social impact of the arms 
` program. How e emergence of'an educatéd and sophisticated 

X , military elite impact on the social and political structure? 


ө We need a far better insight into the role private U.S. 
companies play in stimulating a demand. 


* We could use further information regarding the rivalry 
between the U.S. military services, particularly the Air Force and 
.' Navy, in competing for sales." 


* © Finally, and this is enormously important, we need to know 
more about the- “back-end” implementation aspects of arms sales. 
What is our involvement after the contract: is signed — іп 

\ procurement, finance, logistics, maintenance, trainjng? For 
example, estimates are that when all the current projects with Iran 

^ get underway, there will be up to 60,000 Americans — technicians 

with families — in Iran. That's about the number of military 
оше we had in Vietnam in mid- 1963. - - 
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ааа лы NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION . 
322, Senator Waiter Mondale put the problem cogently-in a recent d 
7. », Speech on this subject: “Our entire effort to tontrol the strategic arms 
% 7 race and ta limit the potential for nuclear confrontation growing out of 
regional conflicts fought with converitionaLarms, could be completely 
22 undercut by the proliferation of nucledr weapons nations.” There is, he 
. Went on, "an alarming danger that the number of nuclear powers will 
increase to the point that the possibility of nuclear war changes from 
- whether to when,” . AU 
Perhaps the most significant achievement of the Congress this year 
in this regard was.an amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
Senator Stuart Symington’s amendment denies U.S. economic and 
_ military assistance to any nation importing reprocessing equipment, 
. materials or-technology, unless the importing nation agrees to apply _ 
цип safeguards to all of its nuclear activities and to make а 
) cere effort to ріасФапу enrichment or reprocessing activitits under 
^ "multilateral auspices and management. This was good. | | 
`` However, I think it is unfortunately indicative of our relationship 
with the Executive Branch that it offered no positive input, and fought 
the meagure all the way-— even to an appearance in the final conference 
between the'two foreign relations committees. Every Executive Branch 
effort was directed toward gutting or killing thé legislation. Ironically, 
when the amendment became law, the Executive Branch embraced it * 
for use ùi discussions with Pakistan. ý ` 
For the ultimate in lack of cooperation between the Executive and 
Congress in these matters, however, I'd like to share with you some of 
the experiences surrounding our effort to put this year’s huclear export 
control bill into law. : we | NS 
This bill, S. 1439, was intended to spell out a policy on nuclear 
weapons proliferation for the United States, arid to impose immediate 
restrictions оп U.S. nuclear exports as well as establish tougher . 
‚ safeguard criteria in negotiations with other suppliers. Surely, it seems 
to me| though one could quibble with details er approaches, the overall 
objectives of this legislation merited the М: degree of cooperation 
by the Executive. Instead, all we got was obstructionism. ` 
The bill was introduced on April 15, 1975, and re-written extensively 
during the following thirteen months — with the Executive Branch 
resisting all the way. The bill was referred to the Committee on Е reign 
Relations and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy,/ Both` 
‘committees asked to hear from the Secretary of State on the bill. This 
was a logical request in that one of the prime objectives of the bill is to 
give the State Department the leading role in negotiating agreements 
. for nuclear cooperation, reducing the authority of the Energy Research 
. and Development Administration (ERDA), which tended to issue 
licenses more on technical than policy grounds. The Joint Committee 
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on os Energy never heard the Secretary. He was not available to 
, appear "before the Foreign Relationg Committee until after the 
° committee had been forced, because of the legislative deadline, to act. 
In n the:course ‘of the consideration of the bill, Senator Pastore, the 
* chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, asked that the 


sitive compromise. However, the Executive: Branch representatives 
came with specific instructions not to negotiate anything. When the 
committee had nearly finished work on the bill, (Не Executive Branch 
decided to take a belated look at non-proliferation' policy, so they 
organized a study group. That group has now finished its deliberations; 
however, the Executive Branch has not provided this report to the 
, Congress. - 

Clearly during most of the process of Congwéfsiorial consideration 
of $. 1439, the Executive‘ Branch дій not/desire to have а bill at altl. 

ward the end, the Executive Branch detided (о іту (о work for a bill it 
“ оша live with and presumably exploit during the campaign. As а 
result, ERDA sent a letter’to the Joint Committee on August 13 
requesting certain changes in tHe bill. Virtually all of those changes — 


cree rated in the billas reported to the House: These changes would 
é destroyed the efféct of the bill. 

ae were last minute efforts to reconcile differences between the 
Senate and the ERDA-irffluenced House version. They were doomed to 
„failure, largely because of theprolonged intransigence of the Executive 
Branch. 
$. 1439 was рб: а perfect bill. “It could have been a fenificant 
achievement had the' Executive-Branch been willing to cóoperate with 
the Congress i in achievinga bill which would allow the United + men to 
remain a reliable supplier while insisting upon solid an 
controls to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, the 
Executive Branch was not. willing to go that ae s 

I know that some of the Executive Branch о who worked оп” 
5, 1439 are here tonight. I would like them to khqw that I did not raise 
these pdjnts to put us at loggerficads. Instead, I hope we can all see this 
.as, is xample of how not to handle such a vital problem. №п- 
prolife fation and other arms control matters have captured “the 
. attention of the American publig. We must act — эш we must act 


together. : 
go a . А я 
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CONCLUSION 
Er are а number of legislative issues to be fáced in each of these 


categories jn the new year... ^ A ow 





ittee staffs meet with the Executive Branch and try to work outa - 


suggested by the agency the bill was supposed to regulate — were | 


— 


беліме... 
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Ih the area. of stratefic nuclear 0 m must support eve 


initiative to prevent the expiration of the interim SALT agreement. 
Were that agreement to lapse, the pressures for a new found of weapon 
‘construction would be enormous — there would be no stopping В-1, the 
MX missile; and the cruise missile would become a vast fourth force to 
be added to the triad; 2M 
> Equally ominous, аге the voices calling for an abrogation of the 
ABM Tredty if the interim SALT agreement ехү 765. 
But while `1 strongly Support the thrust of the, Vladivostok 
agreement, I have no*iHusion that any new accord, even if carefully 


^ ."hegotiated to avoid verification loopholes, will really put a big dent in 


a 


> 


the arms race. A ceiling of 2,400 strategic ballistic missiles and bombers 


- and asubceiling of 1,320 MIRVsis really nota painful constriction. The 


E 


. United States can still build to over 15,000 nuclear warheads; the 
Soviets. will shortly equal this capability. 
, Therefore it is imperative that өлу new agreement arising from he 


227. Vladivostok accords incorporate the lowest negotiable ceilings in i 
delivery vehicles and MIRVs — and not merely confirm the. 


Vladivostok levels. At the same time we must strive for further 
constraints on technological advances by restricting replacement rates 
оп weapons, or the numbers and kinds of flight tests. : 

In conventional arms transfer policy, Congress must take a new 
look at the oversight machinery. Provisions must be made for bringing 


'', Congress into the sales policy ata much earlier stage to allow time for 


:* geflection, and rejection if necessary. Most of all, the Executive must 


"provide us with policy, a framework within which we are to judge its 
actions and intentions. ы | 
I might note here that in the closing days of the Congress, Шеӣатіп- 
* istration — after a delay of a year — responded (оа réquest by Senator 
John Culver and 102 other members of Congress, including myself, 
urging an international conference of major arms-producing nations to 
seek a rational approach to arms sales. The reply, from Secretary 
, Kissinger, termed global arrangements “politically unfeasible” and 
regional controls “very difficult and perhaps impossible to negotiate." It 


~ - argues that any progressatall would һауе to be achieved through "quiet 


diplomatie ағаны ай rather than the $full glare of international 
: 5 


publicity.” 

In nuclear proliferation, the most important thing is to stimulate 
international awareness of the dangers of the current trend. It took 30 
years after Hiroshima for the number of nuclear weapon states to grow 
from one to six, or possibly seven, if you include Israel. But the way 


‘ 


things are going, we will soon see many more nations atquire nuclear · 


` weapons. I would not pretend that the United States, arid the Soviet 
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Union and the othér nations whiclt possess nuclear weapons are wiser ог 
„тоге careful in their handling of nuclear weapons than others might be. 
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/ Every effort should be made to ferret out thei 


Ей 


Гу! have at least worked out a fairly stable, if uneasy, relationship 


В ВЕТ one another. As nuclear weapons spread, the possibility ‘of 
р E war must necessarily spread. While I believe that the United 


States andthe Soviét Union and other present nuclear powers mustdoa 

better jeb.of controlling véitical proliferation — the constant building 
“of new weaponry — I believe that nuclear war, if it comes, will result ` 
` {тот horizontal proliferation — the spread of nuclear weapons among 
many nations, — which appears imminent. 

C We should readdress the issue of a comprehensive ban on nuclear ` 
explosions. The Threshold Test Ban Treaty and Peaceful Nuclear 

{ Explosion Treaty, on which we have been asked ta give advice and 

' consent, do not appear to be a particularly impressive step in that 


` ‘direction. Some rumblings from the Soviets indicate that they are- 


. Willingto discuss the issue of on-site inspection Ji -a comprehensive ban. 
intentions. ' 

What strikes nie, reflecting on what’ we've just covered, is the 
primary, the overwhelming, necessity of creating the will for arms 
control among both suppliers and recipients: Both must recognize that > 
arms ‘control is in no жау the converse of national security. Arms 
controls, as much as weapons construction, must be recognized as the 
foundation of national security. Arms proliferation, nuclear or con- * 
ventional, must be grasped as the path of insecurity and instability. . 

_ * To stem the strategic nuclear arms race, we must concentrate 

largely on the superpowers; ! 

: e To head o conventional arms races, we must convince — 
. suppliers and recipients ofthe dangers; > . = 
@ To counter proliferation, we must create a climate i in which 9% 

the non-nuclear weapon states see clear national security 

advantages in avoidance of nuclear weapons. - о 

This will not come about as the result of unilateral action or 
proposals by a small group of nations, It must ultimately betheresultof . 
efforts by the majority. But much as it ultimately requires international 
support, it is also my conviction that there is every reason for the United 
States to take the lead. The message can be simple: in a word, the arms 
race is destructive of our own security, and that of other fiations. I - 

‚ süggest that we focus more energy on how to achieve arms control, 
rather than on excuses why we haven't yet achieved significant progress. 


о 
















‘Why do we need an Arms Control and Disarmament Agency? Why 
. fot have the State Department, the Pentagon, and the En ergy Research 
7 ава > Development Administration (ERDA) form ап inter-agency 
committee (or ten inter-agency committees) to cocrdinate U.S. arms | 
^» Control policy. - ? 

I would summarize the ansyer with two arguments. We need a 
separate organization-as а catalyst to keeprsound arms ‘control ideas 
moving, to nudge other.agencies to seize opportunities when they arise. 
, We must also haye a separate organization as a conscience, а 

* bureaycratically independent conscience, working for the long-term 
г interest of controlling and reducing rms. Тһе conscierice thus ensures 
| ` that short-term tactical concerns do not crowd the broader national 
and indeed, international interests, in soynd arms contro]. s 
хе” , 

` After 50 years, we obtained ratification of the Geneva Protocol, 

which prohibit$ gas warfare. In the earlier decades, ratification was 
opposed by those who thought the Protocol was too restrictive. More 
recently the ratification, as interpreted by the Executive Branch, was 
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opposed by those who thought it was not restrictive enough. But at ‘chit 
there was a convergence of left and right to make it possible to secure 
. fatification. Still it required carefully negotiated compromise bétween ' 
the concerns of the Senate Foreign Relations: Committee and the 
Pentagon. 


a sham, in that the United States has no intention of building a second- 
ABM site in Washington, as perntitted Әу the initial A Treaty of 
1972.But imagine that you read inssome columin that théré were 
indications the Soviets were building a second ABM site. I think tha£ 
would be very disturbing. It makes sense to obtain limitations precisely 
when those limitations are easily agreed to by the main two adyersarles, 
ACDA also played a catalyst role ifi the ratification of the Biological 
Weapons Convention. Thát ratification was not entirely without risk. 
- This was not only the first arms control agreement, but also the first 
~ disarmament agreement, which was not yerifiable i in the sense that we 
understand ratification. 
Let me turn.to another illustration of ACDA's Js. as catalyst. 
Many of you will recall the issue of,mini-nukes — the small nuclear 
arms that would blur the distinction between nuclear and conventional 
arms because their effects in battle could not be distinguished from a 
conventional weapon, without special instrumentation. Throughout 
the 1960s and the early 1970s there were technocrats who átgued that 
the United States should start building mini-nukes. But thé majority 
view in Washington was that the ‘firebreak’ ought to be maintained, if 
not strengthened. ACDA- took advantage of this, perhaps temporary, 
consensus and obtained an official U.S. government statement on the 
record to the effect that we would not erode the distinction or ‘firebreak’ 
between conventional and nuclear arms. X 


ACDA: A CONSCIENCE 


negotiated and ratified. Some people say this'was of pudinga oreven 
M 


muddled thinking, half-truths, and the suppression of facts. The 

requirement. of honesty and clarity of purpose may be greater for arms 

control (һай ог gertain other parts of foreign and PANONI seuniy 

policy because of: 

4) the continuing interaction of conflict and ааа between 
other nations and this country; ы 

2) the long time span, measured in decades, during which arms 

. vontrol arrangements must remain viable; - - 7 

Э) the abstract nature of and almost total lack of real tests -of 
validity of the rationale for arms control arrangements. 

ence, | believe ACDA's other role must be that of a 

u tically independent conscience. For example, some time ago 
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We got the Protocol to the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty . 
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Arms control can ‘only thrive on truth, It cannot succeed with . 









































n the SALT ü negotiatio bit was thou j 


be the fu wrability pf the Мі : 
Б This Rotor я е d p. a 


| debate: 
, public discussions. Aiialysis: goon, showed, however, that giveh th 
build-up in the ‘Soviet’ weap ns programs, on thé one hand, ri. 
. stat and real physical * uncertainties regarding vulnerability, on 
R the оШег, it would not be possible to make an honest claim that апу: 
“кеу SALT II agreement Would 45 something ignifi icant ums те: 
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А bility of the Minuteman force. ACDA’s analysis provi 
clarification of this point, which wag eventually accepted by 
-because of our independence we were in a better Position to fo i 
many other valid objectives of the SALT II negotiations, i instead : 
И кешіп а false objective. e А Fe 52 

* A more recent example’ from SALT itivolved' the 600-kilometer: ` 
„блош limit on cruise missiles and the question of its verifiahility if ^ 
fests. above such limits were prohibited. (The 600-kilometer Bümbery i { 

in certain Soviet propositions regarding SALT If) Last; ; 
* February some Senators proposed to draft constructive res lutions. 7 
which would ; also contain the misconception that the 370-mile dest imi. 
‘on cruise missiles would make that range limit verifiable. . 7 

In order to maintain standards of truthfulness, we could, not cover 
(dh the fact that this notion was inerror. I realize that many редр!е who 

closely "identify themselves with "arms control objectives and / | 

developments felt disappointed about the situation. But I ask cont 
‚опе question: if we had tried to cover up, would we have risked a much 
‘bigger p roblem? I,think so. For if this fact is not recognizedsit could. 
dottantinate the SALT agreement and lead to an undermining of ^. 
general public confidence which is so important. We have seen how the 
debate-over SALT I about the question of violations had a corrosive : 

a бесі. ‘That debate has now subsided. 

9577 ACDA has also been involved with the piai of e economic 

* ." benefits of peaceful nuclear explosives. This notion of economic 

‚ benefits has beeri a threat to a comprehensive test ban, & id even а 

‚ Fihreshold test ban, and has been harmful to non-proliferation, since 

ж ~ being used as an argument to begin a weapons test programy. without - 

“admitting it: + 

We іп ACDA had. two independent agalyses Gone regarding: 

«онцо benefits. The studies showed thatsfich benefits меге indeed 

». . doubtful. This маза welcome finding with respect to arms; control; 

7". however, some bureaucrats wanted to suppress this finding.” 

ye The uncertainty of the world-wide backlash effect of: massive 

„ nuclear attack, pecially the question of effects on the ozone layef, saw 

; +, another cover-up attempt. 

8027. Another question of conscience enters into the debate on ‘strategic 

, doctrine. One or two years ago there was considerable ешш about 
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changes i ni PU. А ategic e. ай this strategic й Änalysi {Һе 
question ОЃЙ тане S sca Е 6 ACDA: ponent to guod a 
^ ' broader peispective it into the’debate. 
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. Too many people һау 4691 the sense of scone as to what i is 1 
needed and'what is” ету justified to deter nuclear aggression. To 

have effective deterrente we need not guarantee to kill millions of 
innocent peaple, people whocould never influencea decision we wigh to 
deter. Rather, for fundamentat morality we should not rig our.forces to 
cause mass killings, totally unnecessary killings, іп any nuclear r. if 
the war На been caused by accident de would be the sense of Such 
retaliation. We should never lock our forces into a posture makitig us 
the first to use nuclear weapons against cities. - “4 


Ы _NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION AME. 

' Nuclear Proliferation is anarea where both the catalyst role and the ` 

conscience role of ACDA come into play. The two combine to make : 
ACDA.a sttong.and effective advocáté. The central problem is that 
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‚ nuclear technology,can serve both destructive and peaceful ends, апі E 


to the > greatest extent possible, we have.tó separate these two. It is hardly ` 
surprising ay en this intermingling that our ways of dealing with the 
nuclear presence ori earth has pulled u$ in two inconsistent directions ” 
over the last 20 years. We have tried by one means and then. another to " 
reconcile this dithotomy. Now, at last; over the past two years we have ‘ 
‘worked out a consistent policy on the export of reactors and nuclear 
fuels, on cooperation with other: тш countries, and *on t 
internationá] safeguards. ` 
, Let me"ientióh some specifics. The present administration. fully” 
recognizes, as have previous administrations, the importance of our 


' alliance commitments in restraining the spread of the bothb. Wê һауе” 


made special efforts to strengthen these alliance commitments: con- 
trols on our exports of dangerous. nuclear materials and sensitive" 
technology have been tightened;‘ more efficient, procedures for 
separating the exports that must be stopped from those that we want to’ 
permit have been developed; and more rigorous standards on 
agreements governing such exports, * dnd agreements for'cooperation 
háve been established. ACDA is deeply involved in all of this. There has: 
been set up in Washington a so-called backstopping committee dealing 
with these export questions in the'area which was once the.province of a 
single agency, the Atomic Energy Cómmission. ACDA now chairs this 
committee; which also includes the Бае Department and the Energy 
Research and Development Administration (ERDA). 

To improve physical security, we have developed new protective | 
devices at home, secured a new intérnational comprehension of the 
risks, and improved cooperation with principal supplier nations. A set 
of guidelines has been agreed to that impose-common standards on 
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nuclear exports. Of course, there is room for imprpvement. We want to, - 


go further. ^ | е Й 
. АСПА, for the first time, is now involved in all these decisions on - 
nuclear exports. ACDA has been successful in pushing for specific , 
measures such 4 stopping the export of certain reprocessing plants or _ 
achieving the return of certain fuel. There has been criticism that these _ 
steps in the non-proliferation area fall far short of our ideal. We know 
"full well that er efforts have to be made. However, we have made 
more progress jn this area in the last two years than has been made in the 


last 20. ACDA, I would claim, has been tbe central advocate in this - 
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process. | 
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$ . The Stanley Foundation encourages study, research, and 
7 education in the field of forgign relations, contributing to secure 
f peace with freedom and justice. Emphasis is given to activities 
related:to world organization, Among the activities of The Stanley 
. Foundation are the following: E К 
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The STRATEGY FOR PEACE CONE ) 
“foreign policy concerns.of the United States. It attracts individuals 
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and recommend actionggind, policies. ‘+ 
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sider problems and prospects of theU 
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. *. The CONFERENCE ON THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE 
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next ten years. * 4 Ж d 
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Тһе CONFERENCE ON UNITED NATIONS PROCEDURES is 
concerned with organizational and? procedural reform of the 
- United Nations. articipants come largely fromtheUnited Nations 
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OCCASIONAL PAPERS are policy-oriented essays 
either foncerning improvement and development of international 
organization more adequate to manage international crises and *{. 
global change, or dealing with ‘specific topical studies of U.S. 
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evaluate in-depth developing issues'relating toU. $. foreign policy 
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